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THE INDUSTRIAL AND EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS OF OUR PEOPLE PARAMOUNT TO ALL OTHER CONSIDERATIONS OF STATE POLICY. 

— or" 
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SARRY FARMER'S TALKS. The farmers are behind with their| %°™e time ago I wrote our Experi- | that it is better and more profitable Dr. J. B. Hunnioutt, of Georgia, dry and stop the washing. They are 
4 crops. Laborers are scarce and [| ™e™t Station in regard to the feeding | for the land owner to grow legumes who occasionally contributes to the | !#cking in humus because we have 


ndence of The Progressive Farmer. 
On the same trip that we men- 
din our last talk we saw seV- 


a f compost scattered 


gral large piles 0 
over the field. 
THIS COMPOST 


was made with stable manure, ditch 
bank, kainit and acid phosphate. As 
this farmer does not grow anything 
pot regular field crops, like cotton, 
gorn, eto, he certainly does a vast 
geal of hard work for little profit 
The same materials scattered along 
ina furrow 8 few weeks before plant 
ing would give the same results and 
save the heavy work of loading and 
hauling the materials used in the 
gomposts. Ifa farmer wishes to get 
the benefit of the manure, etc., for 
pushing an early crop like Irish po- 
fatoes or other truck, it might pay 
togo to the expense of composting, 
bat for crops that grow all the sum- 
mer. such a8 corn, cotton, sweet po- 
tatoes, it is a useless expenditure of 
labor 
We havea piece of land that we 
want to plant in late potatoes (sweet) 
but it does not contain so much 
HUMUS OR VEGETABLE MATTER 
as we desire, and as it does not need 
any nitrogen, we are going to sow it 
in spring ots and expect to get a 
heavy crop. This land was in corn 
and peas last year. The peas were 
waist deep and the corn made a 
heavy crop. So by sowing the oats 
7 will puta plenty of humus in the 
siland will use a little commercial 
ettilizer and expect a heavy crop 
pf potatoes. 

ASAVING OF TIME AND MONEY. , 
This is much eatier done than go- 
ng in the woods and raking up a lot 
pf leaves, straw, etc., and hauling 
nd scattering over the land. The 
oots and stubble of the oats will be 
hicely mixed with the soil, far better 
han we can do it with the plow, and 
he crop of oats will cost us nothing 
but the seed, plowingin and har- 
esting, and then be out of our way 
n time to plant the potato cuttings. 
Webelieve there are many farmers 
hat can do this very thing this 
pring and summer, and when they 
have gotten two good crops with the 
bor that is usually put on the 
potato crop, they will wonder why 
hey have not done it before. 

When hay and other feed is so 
gh, let usdo our best and see if 
6 can't get some of that money that 
ll be paid for this feed. 

Have you some nice dry land on 
hich you can 

PLANT SOME EARLY CORN 

hd make a crop to be gathered early 
h the summer, so that you oan fur- 
th that neighbor in nice new meal? 
Ae will be glad to get it. You oan 
lord to undersell the merchants a 
ttleand get all this trade. A great 
ALY are predicting $1 50 corn next 
“ner. If this is true, you can 
ill afford to sell at $1.35. Some 
Will say that if everybody does 
the market will be glutted. Bless 
ur life, you need not be afraid; 
me farmers will not think about it 
Mtil they see what you have done. 
ey Will try it next year after you 
ve tkimmed the cream ; they will 
Yto get a little cream themselves 

‘you have the money in your 
cket for the butter. It is such 
bortunities as these that make 
“Y men succeed and get ahead in 
§ country, 

Harry FARMER. 
Colambus Vo, N.S: 


—— - e 


The farmer should not only save 
re and straw for feed and fer- 
4g purposes, but he should care- 
Y save his soil from wasteful 
Hhods of cultivation and removing 
, OPS while returning nothing. 
em is the farmers’ bank, but if 
lie ‘Dually draws on his resources 
POsits nothing, the bank will 
: 4nd the farmer will be a 
age There are plenty of 
> _— of this sortin every 
. ® country. But they can 
, ton their feet” again by in- 
om Management, but it were 
_ tohave managed them so 
a Inder this expensive process 
~ “ty.—Farm and Ranch. 





fear too much tobacco will be planted, 
but Ihave not much fear that too 
much good tobacco will be made. 
The more planted the more common 
or low grade made, but less fine to. 
bacco. 

More attention will be paid to corn 
than usual. Corn is scarce here. 

Less cotton will be planted in this 
vicinity, but more cotton seed have 
been sold this year than were sold in 
five other years combined, the East 
Carolina Railroad from Tarboro to 
Farmville being the cause. 

We do not need good roads as badly 
as the middle section of the State. 
Stilla great improvement might be 
made in our roads at a comparatively 
small cost. A. J. M., 

Pitt Co., N. C. 
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GUILFORD FARM NOTES. 








Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Having inquired of many of our 
farmers as to the condition of wheat 
and oats, I learn that some wheat 
crops are yet in good condition ; some 
crops have not come up so as fo tell 
the real condition ; some crops seem 
to be an entire failure. So also with 
oat crops. Some sowed late to avoid 
the fly in wheat and as they tried to 
avoid one danger they ran into a 
worse. Late sowed clover is a com- 
plete loss. 

It is getting to be common for 
some farmers in these parts when 
done sowing wheat to haul out all 
his manure and scatter over his 
wheat on top and find the results 
good in many ways. He will then 
sow peas after the wheatis taken 
off, so he gets the full benefit of 
manure. 

Stock are in fair condition. Sheep 
are scarce but in fair plight for com- 
mon stock. 

Farmers are not making much 
headway in the preparation of land ; 
work on ditches and brier hedges is 
put off till spring. 

To farm properly there is no time 
to lose. Just now all mucks and 
anything that will make manure 
could be brought to the compost 
heap at any time, where it may be 
thrown in stalls where wanted. 

My cabbage and lettuce have stood 
the cold fairly well. Spinach is fine ; 
winter mustard holds well. Of 
onions planted in August, some 
killed, tops frosted. 

We have a new comer who gays he 
wants to put out thirty thousand 
cabbage this spring. He has much 
experience in cabbage growing. This 
is something new in this section. We 
are glad to have such men come that 
are well informed in their business. 

R. R. Moore, 

Guilford Co., N.C. 


~~ 


ENCOURAGING FARM CONDITIONS IN 
DURHAM COUNTY. 








Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

The condition of the farmers of 
Durham county has very much im. 
proved for the last five years. A 
great many debts have been paid, 
while their homes, stock and farms 
have also taken on a new life. More 
of their sons and daughters are in 
the high schools and colleges. Soci. 
ety is also improving. 

This gratifying condition is partly 
due to the necessary economy during 
the hard years which preceded, and 
partly due to the fact that we have a 
better market. The growth of Dar- 
ham, the great number of employees 
in her many factories, has created a 
demand for almost anything we 
raise. This has begotten a spirit of 
diversity in farming which cannot 
but be helpful in a large degree. 

Last year was a4 failure with our 
staple crops. All feed stuffs are high, 
but the farmers are bracing against 
this by hauling wood during the 
winter and are already sowing seed 
for early vegetablesinspring. Irish 
potatoes and table corn will be 
largely planted ; also sweet potatoes 
and turnips for fall market. Sothat 
the wide-awake farmers in Darham 
county can about meet family ex- 
penses without touching the main 
crop. Pieas. H. Massry. 

Durham Co., N, C. 





value of citrons and received the fol- 
lowing reply : 

‘*Your postal in regard to the feed- 
ing value of citrons is received. We 
do not know of any experiments 
along this line and do not have any 
analyses of citrons. For this reason 
it is not possible for us to say defi- 
nitely what the feeding value would 
be. I think, however, you would 
not be far wrong in assigning to 
them, practically the feeding value 
of pumpkins, and if stock like them, 
as you state, they should be quite 
serviceable and beneficial as feed.’’ 

These citrons, largely used for pre- 
serving, are very prolific; cn rich 
ground as many as 20 melons are 
some times found on one vine. lf 
the tough rind is broken open, hogs 
eat them with avidity. I should 
like to know if Harry Farmer or any 
other PROGRESSIVE FARMER reader 
can give me any information as 
to their value. ae Sa 

Chatham Co., N. C. 


LEGUMINOUS MEADOWS. 








Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

It has been known for centuries 
that acrop of clover, alfalfa or other 
legume improves the soil for a wheat, 
corn or root crop. It has only re- 
cently been discovered how the 
legume improves the soil. It does 
so by adding to the soil nitrogen, 
taken from the atmosphere. Grasses, 
grain plants and root crops generally 
depend upon the soil for their en- 
tire supply of food. These add 
nothing of much value so the soil 
which they did not take from it be- 
fore. 

But legumes, while depending 
upon the soil for lime, phosphoric 
acid and potash, take nitrogen in 
large quantities from the atmosphere. 
When the roots, leaves or stems of 
legumes decay in the soil, or are re- 
turned to the soil in the form of 
stable manure or animals’ droppings, 
the nitrogenis given up to the soil 
in the form of ammonia. Exact ex- 
periments have shown that one acre 
of alfalfa canin one year’s growth 
draw down from the atmosphere 
$161 worth of nitrogen. That is to 
say, a8 much nitrogen as $161 would 
buy in the form of nitrate of soda. 
The cow pea will, ¢ uring four months’ 
growth, draw down nitrogen which 
would cost to buy over $50. Red clover 
soy bean, vetches and other legumes 
actin the same way. The manurial 
value of legumes is in addition to 
their feeding value. By plowing 
under the entire growth of a legu 
minous crop we return at once all 
the mineral food—lime, phosphoric 
acid and potash—which the plant 
absorbed from the soil. We addin 
addition to this the nitrogen which 
the legume took from the air. This 
may be worth $50. But we lose the 
feeding value of the crop which for 
four tons of good clover or cow pea 
hay is about $50. 

If instead of plowing under the 
entire growth we feed it and return 
the droppings of the animals, which 
ate the hay, we get back in the drop- 
p'ngs about four-fifths of the plant 
food contained in the hay. By com- 
bining the feeding and fertilizing 
value we may under the theoretically 
moat favorable circumstances make 
every acre of clover, cow peas or 
alfalfa pay from $100 to $200 an- 
nually. This may appear over stated, 
bué it is not. 

In other words, if we had to buy 
the feed and the fertilizer at market 
prices, we would have to pay for 
the sums just needed. In practicea 
farmer may waste the feeding value 
of the crop upon animals which 
neither grow nor fatten; and waste 
the fertilizer by allowing it to leach 
into some stream or pond. Bat this 
is not the fault of the theory. The 
best farmer is he who in practice 
most nearly obtains the theoretical 
value of his crops. 

Legumes add largely to the value 
of the land upon which they grow and 
at the same time yield a greatdeal of 
valuable and nutritious forage. 
Grasses and grains add nothing to 
the soil upon which they grow. The 


than grasses or grains. Grains must, 
however, be grown for human con- 
sumption because the public taste 
and custom demands them. But 
there is no reason why grass, hay, 
oats and other animal foods should 
not be wholly replaced by legumes. 
There are many reasons why this 
should not be done. There is no 
reason but the force of habit why 
farmers should continue at a loss to 
lay down land to grass when a large 
profit can be made from legume 
meadows and pastures. 

It must always be remembered that 
though legumes can draw abundance 
of nitrogen from the atmosphere, 
they depend wholly upon the soil 
for their mineral food—lime, phos- 
phoric acid and potash. Without 
plenty of mineral food the plants 
will be unable to draw to their full- 
est capacity upon the atmospheric 
nitrogen. The exact amount of min- 
eral food necessary to supply any 
particular leguminous crop upon any 
particular field can be determined 
only by special trials upon the field 
and crop in question. These trials are 
best done by means of trial plote of 
1-10 acre each. The three mineral 
foods above named can be tried upon 
these plots alone and in various com. 
binations until the most profitable 
combination is discovered. 

In practice, however, we should 
not be particular about the lower 
limit of plant food. The best rule is 
to give the plants more mineral food 
than they can assimilate and to re- 
peat the dose every year. The ex- 
cess fertilizer is not lost but remains 
stored upin the soil. When after a 
number of years the leguminous turf 
is broken up and grain or roots 
grown on the field all the plant food 
stored in the soil by previous fertili. 
zation will be recovered in the new 
crops. Mineral plant food is com- 
paratively cheap. Lime costs about 
$5 per ton. Phosphoric acid as super- 
phosphate about $12 per ton. Pot- 
ash as muriate of potash about $45 
per ton. 

A good general formula for all 
legumes is given below, but this is 
to be increased as many times as 
tons of the legumes are expected. 
In other words, the food given is 
sufficient for one ton of growth only. 


Muriate of potash....... 80 pounds. 
Superphosphate......... 100s 
A a 75 4 


GERALD McCarthy, M. 8. 
Wake Co., N. C 


a 
TAKING SEED CORN SOUTH. 


A correspondent of Southern Iowa 
asks whether it will do to take seed 
corn from that locality two hundred 
miles farther South. 

Why not? The people of Texas 
have for years depended largely on 
Iowa grown seed corn. The larger 
and later varieties, however, should 
be taken in order to be given the full 
benefit of the long season. Corn 
naturally adapts itself at first to the 
length of the season where grown ; 
hence, only the earlier varieties of 
corn should be moved from the 
South to the North and only the 
later varieties from the North to the 
South, unless it is desirable for some 
particular reason to secure ‘an ab- 
normally early ripening, in which 
case the earlier Northern varieties 
may be used. For example, Sibley’s 
Pride of the North, or some other 
very early variety, might bs grown 
this year where the object is to get 
early corn for feeding pigs. 

If the varieties that mature in the 
latitude of Southern Kansas and 
Missouri are bought North say into 
Northern Iowa or Minnesota, they 
would not ripen before frost. They 
would calculate ona longer season 
and would be disappointed. If, how- 
ever, some of the ears should be 
pulled off before ripening, but still 
mature enough to produce seed, and 
this kept up for two or three years, 


they would adapt themselves to the 
new climate. [In fact, corn brought 
from the South to the North never 
does as well the first year as it does 
a year or two afterwards. It needs 
some time to adapt itself to the new 
conditions and, so to speak, feel at 
home.— Wallace (Iowa) Farmer. 





forage they yield is less valuable and 


agricultural department of THE PRo- 
GRESSIVE FARMER, has a very timely 
article, and a thoughtful one as well, 
in the current issue of the Southern 
Cultivator on the question of fertil. 
izers for the farm. We quote: 

Very much has been written and 
spoken upon this subject, but the 
annual return of the season for plant- 
ing brings up the subject again. So 
very few of those who write upon 
the subject seem to understand 
clearly whatis desired and how it 
can be gained, shows that much oon- 
fusion of ideas still exists. 

Nearly every one writes as if the 
object was to change the soil power 
of production by the use of chemic- 
ally prepared mixtures,called guanos, 
fertilizers, acids and so on. This is 
a total misapprehension of the basis 
of the whole business, and has led to 
all sorts of mistakes. 

Manures from animals or decaying 
vegetation d> enrich the soil. They 
increase its productive power more 
or less permanently. This is not the 
case with commercial fertilizers as 
generally prepared and sold. They 
are made with direct reference to 
feeding plants. They are used in the 
soil because we cannot feed plants 
direct. 

Plants take all their food from the 
soil. They take it in through the 
little spongiole rootlets after it has 
been dissolved and prepared by the 
soil. 

Hence we first prepare some article 


of plant food so that it will dissolve 


in water. We then put this prepara- 
tion in the soil and the soil feeds it 
to the plant, after working it over 
and separating the useful from the 
useless and hurtful. 

WE FERTILIZE CROPS, NOT SOILS. 
We get hundreds of inquiries what 
fertilizers, and how to use them on 
such and such soils. The writers 
evidently think the soil is the thing 
to be studied. 

If a piece of land has a hardpan 
and the water cannot circulate 
through it, the owner wishes to 
know what kind of fertilizer he must 
use. If a piece of land is water 
soaked because the subsoil is too 
hard for the water to drain away, he 
at once wishes to know what sort of 
fertilizer to use. If his land has 
been skim-plowed and leached until 
all the fine particles are gone and 
the sandis left, he wishes to know 
what kind of fertilizer to use. If 
bad management has destroyed the 
humus, he wants to know what fer- 
tilizer to use. 

The idea prevails that if we just 
knew the right kind of fertilizer to 
get we could remedy all the defects 
of our soil and the errors of our 
fathers. 

Now what we really want to dois 
to study intelligently the needs of 
the crop weare going to plant and 
fertilize the crop, not the soil. 


THE MECHANICAL CONDITION OF THE 
SOIL. 


To farm successfully we need to 
get our soil in good mechanical con- 
dition. This is the great essential 
point with all soils, whether red or 
gray, upland or bottom, clay or 
sandy. The soil to make a good 
root-bed and water supply must be 
deep and fine. The deeper and finer, 
the: better. We insist that this is 
the foundation of all real success in 
farming. This will require deep 
bres king when dry, often harrowing, 
mixing in much vegetable matter, 
level culture, heavy manuring with 
animal and vegetable manures, and 
such like. 

When you get your soil deep and 
fine, and filled with vegetable mat- 
ter, then you are ready to take up 
the fertilizer question. 

God has so created and preserved 
the earth that practically all soils 
will make good crops when putin 
good condition. : 


THE NEED FOR FERTILIZERS I8 EVIDENCE 
OF OUR ERRORS, 


Bad farming has created the need 
for fertilizers. They are not essential. 
They are artificial wants Our lands 
need fertilizers to help the crops be 
cause we have misused the land. T 








washed hill sides need help beca 





burned up or hauled off the vegetable 
matter. Change your plan, quit 
burning and haul vegetable matter 
on and you will soon have humus. 
Bad management has destroyed the 
normal amount of nitrogen. Grow 
peas, beans, and clover and cow ma- 
nure and restore the nitrogen. 

The potash and phosphoric acid 
are already there ; make them soluble 
by good culture and your soil will be 
ready to make crops. 

WHERE FERTILIZERS PAY. 

Fertilizers df@not pay on very poor 
land with two inches of soil. Such 
soil does not furnish sufficient root- 
bed or water. They pay upon deep 
soils with plenty of water to grow a 
plenty of stalk. They pay when 
used to inorease the yield of fruit 
upon the crop, if the right kind and 
quantity is used. But when cotton 
needs phosphoric acid to mature the 
seed and lint it does not pay to feed 
the cotton with nitrogen. When 
corn needs phosphoric acid to fill out 
and mature the grain, it does not 
pay to feed it with a complete fer- 
tilizer. 

When there is plenty of phosphoric 
acid in the soil which has been made 
available, by good preparation and 
culture, it is wasting money to buy 
and use more phosphate upon that 
crop. : 

We wish to impress the idea that 
it is the previous treatment and 
present mechanical condition of the 
soil that decides what kind and how 
much fertilizers will pay. 

It is at last more a question of 
work than buying fertilizers. -If you 
have grown a crop of clover or peas 
or beans ona piece of land you do 
not need to buy nitrogen to put on 
the crop that follows. 

Fertilizers pay on good land which 
is able to make good crops without 
them, rather than on poor Jand, just 
as extra food fed to fat and growing 
cattle or pigs pays better than when 
fed to stunted and lousy ones. 

Consider the condition and strength 
of your land and the wants of the 
crop you wish to grow and you oan 
come at what fertilizer ingredients 
to use. 

Set, printed formulas are useful 
only as guides but must not be fol- 
lowed too closely. 

Poor lands had better be put in 
grass or peas or both and plowed 
deeply until they are in good ocondi- 
tion before you waste fertilizers on 
them. 

HOW TO USE. 

We insist on farmers buying the 
material and mixing for themselves 
because if saves money and gives 
better results. There is no seoret 
about mixing. Indeed the mixing is 
only a convenience in distributing. 
They would do just as well sown 
separately. But it saves time tosow 
allat once. Stir well together with 
shovel and hoe. 

We say sow, because it pays better 
to use fertilizers broadoast. The 
plants get more of them. 

Put the old worn lands in grass. 
Cultivate only the fields that will 
pay. Then fertilize the crop if you 
wish. In this way you will save ex- 
penses and increase profits. 

But it is better to grow cattle, save 
manure, and make your farm rich 
and be independent. 

Simply as guides, we suggest for 
ordinary fair soils, in good condi- 
tiun, about the following: 

FOR OORN. 


Cotton seed meal........... 200 lbs. 
Acid phosphate............. 1600 *“ 
1 EES TRESS ep eer 200 + 
Use from 200 to 1,000 lbe. 
FOR COTTON. 
Cotton seed meal........... 200 lbs 
Acid phosphate............. 1400 * 
NBS hoa is es ow ieka kak 300 * 


Use from 200 to 800 Ibs. 
FOR POTATOES, MELONS, ETO, 
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‘*THE LNDUSTRIAL AND KDUCATION- 
\t INTERESTS OF OUR PEOPLE PaARA- 
«OUNT TO ALL OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 
w StaTE Poioy,’ is the motto of The 
*rogressive Farmer, and upon this 
jlatform it shall rise or fall. Serving 
10 master, ruled by no faction, cir- 
yamscribed by no selfish or narrow 
licy, its aim will be to foster and 
rromote the best interests of the 
vhole people of the State. It will be 
rue to the instincts, traditions and 
istory of the Anglo-Saxon race. On 
‘l matters relating specially to the 
reat interests it represents, it will 
peak with no uncertain voice, but 
vill fearlessly the right defend and 
mpartially the wrong condemn.’’— 
'rom Col. Polk’s Salutatory, Feb. 
0, 1886 








Be sure to give both old and new addresses in 
rdering change of postoffice. 


We invite correspondefice, news items, sug 
restions and criticisms on the subjects of agri- 
sulture, poultry raising, stock breeding, a 
ng, horticulture and“garding; woman’s work, 
iterature, or any subject of interest to our lady 
‘eaders, young people, or the family generally; 
sublic matters, current events, political ques- 
jons and rinciples, etc.,—in short, any subject 
liscussed th an all-round farm and family news- 
yaper. Communications should be free trom 
yersonalities and party abuse. 








DISCONTINUAN ae subscrib- 
era will continue to receive this journal until 
ihe publishers are notified by letter to discon- 
dnue, when all arrearages must be paid. If you 
io not wish the journal continued for another 
year after your subscription has ~~ you 
thould then notify us to discontinue i 


RENEWALS—The date opposite your name 
m your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time 
rour subscription is paid. Thus 1 Jan. 700, 
thows that payment has been received up to 
jan. 1, 1900;1 Jan. 01, to Jan. 1, 1901, and so on. 
two weeks are uired after money is re- 
veived before date, which answers tor a receipt, 
tan be ———- If not properly changed within 
wo weeks after money is sent notify us. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is the Official 
/rgan of the North Carolina Farmers’ State 
4 ce. 








A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


He who in poverty, or sickness, or 
solitude, can preserve a merry heart 
and a cheerful countenance is a bene- 
factor to society, a testimony to his 
God, and the best of all possible 
friends to himself.—Thorold. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


It will be years at least before the 
State adopts the idea, but we think it 
is clear that the sentiment in favor 
of compulsory education is growing 
in North Carolina. The State Coun- 
cil of the Junior Order of United 
American Mechanics is the latest to 
declare in favor of the system. 

Our sister commonwealth, Vir- 
ginia, also has a. progressive young 
Governor. He won the nomination 
in spite of the oppositson of his 
party’s old fogy machine, and is now 
leading the movement in behalf of 
better highways and better schools 
for the Old Dominion. We published 
a brief sketch of his career two or 
three weeks ago. 


We have received a copy of the 
News and Observer’s North Caro. 
lina Year Book for 1902, ‘‘a State di- 
rectory by cities and towns.’’ It is 
a great improvement over the 1901 
edition. The North Carolina busi- 
ness man soon comes to regard it as 
almost indispensable. A little more 
attention to proof-reading would re- 
move the only complaint that has 
been brought to our attention. 
Bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 

M. Santos Dumont is in no wise 
daunted by the disaster of Monday 
last. He is devoting all his time and 
money in the hope of solving the 
problem of srisl navigation. He 
will contest for the $200,000 prize 
offered by the St. Louis Exposition 
for the most successtul flying ma- 
chine. It is found, by the way, that 
the St. Louis Exposition, like the 
World’s Fair, will have to be held 
one year later than was originally 
planned for. 

The most important feature of the 
Washington's Birthday Number of 
the Youth’s Companion, is a letter 
on the necessity of good citizenship, 
written seven years ago by Theodore 


Roosevelt, then a member of the 


United States Civil Service Commis. 
sion. The letter contains this note- 
worthy paragraph: 


right, too. Parties are necessary. 


Without association and organiza- 
tion, and the necessary, partial saub- 


ordination of individual preferences, 


: 


no great work can be 
the other hand, no mans 


to condone crime, to exog : 
shortcomings of any kind Heo 






> 


“In political 
life, whether a man acts without or 
within party lines is not of very 
great moment, if only he always 
acts honestly, fearlessly and effeo- 
tively ; but remember that it is nec- 
essary to be both efficient and up- 


GROUNDLESS OBJECTIONS TO RURAL 
FREE DELIVERY OF MAILS. 


We regret that our friend ‘‘Rural. 
ist,”’ in Warren county, who has 
furnished usa number of excellent 
letters, has been misled by some op 
ponents of rural free delivery of 
mails. We have heard of bat one 
other man in the State publicly op- 
posing the system. That man made 
a speech in the Good Roads Congress 
in which he declared against rural 
free mail delivery ; and the best com- 
ment on the matter that has come to 
our notice is this sentence from the 
Shelby Star: “His speech would 
have been well received a hundred 
years ago, butit was sadly out of 
date at the time of its delivery.’’ 
But ‘‘Ruralist’’ believes in prog- 
ress: a reading of his letters shows 
that. And when he finds that he 
hus been misinformed, we expect 
him to separate himself from his less 
progressive brethren with whom he 
is now allied, and join the advocates 
of rural free delivery of mails. 

*” * * * 


* * 


As to the advantages and disad 

vantages of the system, it does seem 
to us that Mr. Rowland, who lives 
on a rural free delivery route and is 
in daily contact with the system, is 
better qualified to judge than is our 
friend Ruralist, who draws such an 
ugly picture of what might possibly 
result were a certain route laid out 
in his neighborhood and certain 
hours observed in the delivery of 
mails. Let us notice a few errors in 
Ruralist’s suppositions. 

In the first place, he seems to sup- 
pose that the government is likely to 
force rural free delivery on unwilling 
localities. But not so. The Post- 
office Department assumes that the 
people of each neighborhood are the 
best judges as to whether or not 
they need rural frea delivery of 
mails ; as to whether or not the sys- 
tem would give them better mail 
facilities. So routes are established 
only on petition of a majority of the 
heads of families to be served. There 
are doubtless some sections—though 
comparatively few, we think—to 
which rural delivery would mean no 
advantages. If Ruralist’s is one .of 
these places, let him remember 
that the Postoffice Department is 
flooded with petitions demanding 
the establishment of routes in seo- 
tions where its advantages are ap 

parent. Whenever a route is estab- 
lished in a county, its popularity 
soon results in petitions for other 
routes. Sorapidly do these petitions 
accumulate that the Department is 
now almost hopelessly behind with 
its work. The latest figures we have 
were issuedin December and show 
that only 6,007 routes had then been 
putin operation while a roomful of 
petitions calling for the establish- 
ment of six thousand more routes, 
were then demauading the attention 
of the over-worked force. No, the 
Postoffice Department has trouble 
enough on hand trying to accommo- 
date those who know rural delivery 
would benefit their sections ; it isnot 
going out of its way to make added 
trouble by forcing the system on 
neighborhoods whose present postal 
facilities are satisfactory. Rest as- 
sured of that. 

* * ae * 


* * 


Next Ruralist seems to believe 
that with rural delivery it would be 
unconstitutional for him to continue 
to get his mail at his railroad station. 
In fact, this seems to be the chief 
reason for his attitude. Here again 
he has been misinformed. There is 
no reason whatever to believe that 
this railroad postoffice, with two 
regular trains daily, would be abol- 
ished ; and Ruraliat, if he preferred, 
could still get hia mailthere. Asa 
rule, those postoffices in close 
touch with mail facilities and that 
can deliver mail before it gets atale, 
will not be abolished. Only those 
that get mail by star route carriers 
and hence cannot serve patrons even 
as promptly as free delivery carriers, 
will be discontinued. As to hours 
of delivering mails, we think that 
the government only requires that 
the trip shall be made each day, and 
hours of leaving may be arranged so 
as toinsure the promptest practicable 
delivery of mail. 

* * * 


* * 


But we admit that Ruralist ia the 
best judge as to whether rural deliv- 
ery would be of advantage to him. 
Situated as he is, he does not need 
it. But it would not be disadvan. 
tageous, because he could continue 
to get mailat Warren Plains. The 
point that we emphasize is that not 
one farmer in a hundred is so favor- 
ably situated. Hundreds of thou- 
sands in North Carolina get mail 


* 
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two or three times a week by the 
star route carriers. Would not daily 
mail bring these people in closer 
touch with the world and thus 
greatly benefit them? Other farmers 
who oan get daily mail at their post 
offices a few miles away prefer to 
have a carrier bring it to their box 
each day, rather than lose time and 
wear and tear in going for it them 
selves. These advantages, they be- 
lieve, are not counterbalanced by 
the inability of the carrier to go over 
the route after the arrival of each 
train, or by any slight disadvantage 
in the infrequent matter of register- 
ing letters. Among such people, 
rural free delivery will continue to 
find a hearty welcome, while neigh 
borhoods differently situated and 
satisficd with the old system, need 
have no fear that rural delivery wi!l 
be thrust upon them without their 
consent. 

That the system is not perfect, we 
do not hesitate to admit. But for 
the much greater part of the country 
itis a great improvement over the 
arrangement heretofore prevailing, 
and as time goes on present defects 
will be remedied and improved 
methods adopted, for the govern- 
ment is resolved to make it of the 
greatest possible efficiency. 

* * * * 


* * 


Finally, the facts are solidly against 
our correspondent’s unsupported as- 
sertion that rural free delivery of 
mails does not cause an increase in 
number of dailies and weeklies read 
by farmers. The Postoffice Depart- 
ment’s official figures show that the 
growth of postal receipts in rural 
districts served by these free deliv- 
ery carriers is four or five times as 
rapid as the growth in rural districts 
without free delivery. 

And as an illustration the record 
of the three Raleigh routes estab- 
lished in July, 1900, might be taken. 
In the five months ending January 
1, 1902, for instance, the official fig- 
ures show that on these routes 133 
letters and newspapers were handled 
for each 100 handled in the corre- 
sponding five months of 1900—that 
is to say, in August, September, Oc- 
tober, November and December, 1900, 
the number of pieces of mail col- 
lected and delivered by carriers was 
41,659, while the number for the 
same period of 1901 was 55,791. And 
this in spite of the fact that the 
population served, owing to serious 
crop failures, was in worse condition 
financially in 1901 than in 1900. 

By interviewing the carriers re- 
cently, the writer obtained even 
more definite information as to the 
relation of rural delivery to news- 
paper reading. The carrier on Route 
No. 1 reported that in five months 
the number of newspapers subscribed 
for by people along his route almost 
doubled. The carrier on Route No. 
2 is now delivering 75 weekly papers 
and 43 dailies to people who a few 
months ago were reading only 24 
weeklies and 14 dailies. in the ter- 
ritory covered by Route No. 3, there 
bas been an increase of more than 60 
per cent. in number of weeklies read, 
while the number of farmers taking 
dailies has grown from 1 to 33. 


* * 


For the thoughtful man these fig- 
urres need no interpretation. They 
speak eloquently enaqugh of people 
for the first time brought into close 
touch with the progressive forces of 
our time; of homes made brighter 
by good literature; of citizons and 
voters better informed as to public 
questions; of farmers brought into 
easier and quicker communication 
with the markets and with the lead 
ers of agricultural progress; of the 
removal of one of the most serious 
disadvantages of country life and its 
consequent improvement, socially 
and intellectually. 

Though many have not yet recog- 
nized it us such, the rural free deliv- 
ery of mails is really one of the most 
important achievements of the Amer- 
ican Government. And as the Post- 
master-General says: ‘“‘The work 
must go on until it covers the coun- 
try.’ 

Let North Carolina continue for- 
warding petitions until she gets her 
full proportion of routes. 


* * * * 


~<a 


MARCH ALLIANCE TOPICS. 





The committeo appointed by the 
State Alliance, consisting of brethren 
Graham, Parker and the writer 
suggests the following as the 
topios for discussion at the March 
meetings of North Carolina Sub- 
Alliances: 

Whatis the best and most economi- 
cal fertilizer for corn? How is the 
best way to prepare the land for 
planting, and for best yield? 








alleged party necessity.’’ * > 
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from postoffices that are visited only 


shipped here in car load lots, 
the Rich Square Times. 
money goes. 
for the importing of corn, but the 
haby doubtless came from a State 


WHY WE ARE POOR. 


“Corn, hay and guano is’ being 
”” gays 
So our 
There is some excuse 


where the yield per acre is lower 
than in North Carolina, for in this 
respect our State ranks higher than 
its sisters of the North and West. 
The latest figures we have show a 
production of 1.50 tons per acre for 
our State, compared with an average 
of 1.35 tons per acre for the United 
States. In Illinois, itis 129 tons; 
Iowa and Indiana, each 1.34, New 
York, 1.04; Wisconsin, 1.37. And 
we believe that we shall learn before 
many years to keep our farms as pro- 
ductive as now at half the present 
expense for guano. 


Public Opinion, of New York, a 
good authority, speaks very favor: 
ably of Prof. B. F. Sledd’s new book 
of poems. 


THE A, AND M. COLLEGE NEEDS AN 
AGRICULTURAL BUILDING, 


We have published several articles 
calling attention to the inadequate, 
makeshift character of the quarters 
of the agricultural department at the 
A. and M. College. We are glad to 
see that this matter is attracting the 
attention of others, and that al) signs 
point to the early erection of a suit- 
able building. A Scotlnnd county 
farmer, Mr. T. J. McKEachin, of 
Laurinburg, visited the College 
while attending the Good Roads 
Congress here three weeks ago, and 
on his return home sent the Char- 
lotte Observer an interesting letter 
emphasizing the need of an agricul. 
tural building. We reprint the fol- 
lowing paragraphs : 

There is one institution in the 
Capital City in which the State feels 
a greater pride and a deeper interest, 
perhaps, than the Good Roads Con- 
gress. I refer to the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College. A visit to 
this institution was the occasion of a 
few observations which I confess 
were not only interesting, but more 
of the nature of a revelation to me 
and I presume will prove to be the 
same to many of North Carolina’s 
citizens. 

Of course there is no discounting 
the various departments of the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College ; the 
mechanical, textural, agricultural, 
etc., each havea work to perform, 
and are, or should be, admirably 
adapted for practical, as well as theo. 
retical and scientific training. Now, 
the “eye opener’’ to me was the 
backwardness of the Agricultural 
Department. One of the most com- 
petent men in the State, Prof. C. W. 
Burkett, formerly Professor of the 
Agricultural Department of the Ag- 
ricultural and Mechanical College of 
New Hampshire, is at the head of 
this department. He is thoroughly 
full of his subject, a man of great 
tact, and in every sense of the word 
thoroughly competent. The trouble 
is ho is handicapped for lack of equip. 
ment, Itmuy probubly not be put- 
ting it too strong to say that the 
present agricultural building is not 
only an ‘‘eye sore,’’ but a disgrace 
to the State. This can better be 
seen from a simple comparison. The 
textile building, now nearing com- 
pletion, is a beauty of modern work- 
manehip. This building, exclusive 
of machinery, etc., l mean thesimple 
construction, will probably cost in 
round numbers, about $20,000, and it 
should furthermore be borne in mind 
that this industry represents only 
about one-hali of 1 per cent. of our 
entire population. Now then, the 
agricultural industry represents 
about 82 per cent. of our population, 
and the agricultural building isa a 
small, hen coop of an affair, costing 
$450. 

But this ig not all. The fact be 
comes more apparent, when com- 
pared with agricaliural buildings of 
other States. Take just few: Wii. 
nois has a building which cost $150,- 
000; Ohio has ons which cost 
$175,000; California has one which 
cost $175,000 and North Carolina 
comes up with a gre.t, magnificent 
affair’ which oust the princely sum 
of $450 


Weldon Fawcett, writing in the 
February Harper’s, predicts that we 


not distant future. The idea has not 
been much talked of in the press, but 
itis easy to believe that with the 
success of wireless telegraphy it will 
not be long until some scientist will 
adapt the principle of sound com- 
munication and give us the wireless 
telephone. The world moves rapidly 





Do spring oats pay? 


shall have wireless telephones in the 


THE OUTLOOK FOR THE SOUTH. 


The Twentieth Anniversary Num- 
ber of the Baltimore Manufacturers’ 
Record gives an excellent summary 
of Southern progress, and a very 
optimistic symposium of prophecies 
as to the South’s future. From the 
large number of excellent articles 
we make the following extracts: 
SOUTHERN DEVELOPMENT ONLY BEGUN. 
‘‘We have increased our coal pro 
duction from 6,000,000 tons in 1880 
to over 50,000,000 last year,’’ says 
the Record, editorially, ‘‘but we 
have only opened a small mine here 
and there, when compared with the 
extent of territory and of wealth of 
coal in the great coal area of the 
South. Twenty years ago the South 
produced less than 200,000 barrels of 
oil a year. West Virginia alone is 
now procucing over 15,000,000 bar- 
rels a year, and the extension of this 
oil field into Kentucky and Tennes- 
see and into the father South is 
every day being emphasized by the 
boring of new wells; while, turning 
to the Gulf, Texas has started the 
world with an oil supply so far be- 
yond our comprehension that it is 
almost folly to attempt to predict 
what may be its influence in revolu- 
tionizing many of the industries of 
Europe as well as of America. But 
the statistics which tell the story in 
cold figures of what has been aoc- 
comylished, and tell how our pig iron 
production has grown from less than 
100,000 tons to 2,600,000 tons, our cot- 
ton mill capital from $21,000,000 to 
$150,000,000, our total manufactur- 
ing capital from $250,000,000 to $1,- 
100,000,000, our exports through 
Southern ports from $261,000,000 to 
$510,000,000, tell us really but a small 
part of the work which has been ac- 
complished.’’ 


THE SOUTH KEEPING PACE. 


“The South has excellent railroad 
facilities, splendid harbors, broad 
rivers and energetic men,’’ writes 
Hon. William R. Merriam, Director 
of the United States Census, ‘“‘and 
there is no reason, with these oppor- 
tunities, why these great States 
should not occupy foremost places 
among the industrial Common. 
wealths of the Union. Already she 
has upwards of one-tenth of the en- 
tire manufacturing output of the 
United States, and with any reason- 
able per cent. of increase during the 
next deoade she will much better 
her position in this regard. Some 
recent investigations into the in- 
crease of the population during the 
twenty year periods of the nineteenth 
century indicate that the growth of 
population in the North during the 
last two decades was 48.7 per cent.. 
and in the South 485. Inthe West 
the growth is much larger, because 
that country has but recently been 
opened to settlement. The figures 
indicate that the South is keeping 
pace with the North in growth of 
population.’’ 

‘“YOUNG MEN, GO SOUTH.”’ 


Mr. J. Stephen, Jeans, of London, 
the noted English authority on iron 
and steel, says: 

‘‘The whole of the territory of the 
United States is richly endowed with 
natural resources, but I know of no 
section with its cup of blessings 
fresh from nature’s hand so over. 
flowing as the Southern States, which 
have not only gold, lead, copper, iron, 
coal and other minerals, but which 
in respect of agricultural products, 
including cotton, are at least equal 
to, if they do not exceed, any equally 
large area of the earth’s surface with 
which I have made acquaintance in 
the course of very considerable 
travela on four continents.”’ 

Mr. Jeans thinks that under cer- 
tain contingencies the South can 
afford to wait for its full iron and 
steel development, and adds: ‘It 
has suffered from both its friends 
and its enemies, and it even yet re- 
quires to be protected from both. In 
the meantime, the natural resources 
of climate, soiland mineral wealth 
which it possesses do not, like the 
riches of some more mushroom dis- 
tricts, or places built on more arti- 
ficial foundations, threaten to ‘‘take 

wings.’’ If they cannot be utilized 
with advantage and profit to-day, 
they can keep, and in the process of 
keeping’ their value will increase 

There sre not many Alabamas in 
the world, there is no other in the 
United States. In some degree the 
same remark applies, mutatis mu- 
tandis, to other iron-making centers 
of the South. If I were seeking an 
investment for my children or fir 
myself, if I had been a young man, I 
think I would vary Horace Greeley’s 
injunction and ‘Go South.’ ”’ 

PRESERVING SOUTHERN TIMBER. 





these days. 


Mr. B. E. Fernow, Director of the 





appreciates thoroughly the veal 
Southern forest resources, aa : 
knows that upon the manner in whj 

they are exploited will de — 
whether they are to continue veal 
nent sources, and in an artis 
this anniversary number, he neil 
strong plea for scientific lumber} i 
“Tt is forest Management,’ he wel 
‘harvesting with Provisions for m. 
growth, that alone will insure to he 
South a continuance of this wan 
of wealth. The writer is clad 
learn that owners of large forest 
areas in the South are taking advan 
tage of the paternal offer of the 
United States burean of forestry 7 
make so called ‘working plang’ for 
such forest management, Unfor 
tunately, as these plans appear to be 
much less concerned with reprodng. 
tion of the crop, but rely mainly 
upon a reduction of the cut which 
the owner is to make in his harvest 
I fear that many of the Owners vil 
figure differcntly from the Working 
plan, believing that the dollar they 
can take now is better than the two 
in the future. Not until Bilvicnl. 
ture, the pivotal art of the forester 
—systematioc reproduction by ski)lfy 
methods of the forester under coy, 
petent hands—is begun, can we hopa 
much for the future.’’ 


— 


The absence of the editor for 
part of last week and our conseqnent} 
inability to give the usual carefy 
attention to proof reading and mak. 
ing up, explains the cause of shor. 
comings in these particulars tp 
week. 








SCRAPS. 

Discussing the problem of irri 
ting the arid lands of the West af 
public expense, Congressman Sible 
recently uttered this striking sep 
tence: ‘‘What justification can w 
urge to those farmers who alread 
bear so great a burden of taxation 
when we invite still further comp 
tition against them and compel them 
to pay their proportionate share of 
the cost of inaugurating that comp 
tition?”’ 

It is a rather noteworthy bit of 
State News that of the three im 
portant North Carolina appointment 
that our Republican President 
made—Osborne, Skinner and Keith 
—the first named is and alwayst 
been a Democrat; Skinner was 
Democrat till 1892, since which time 
until a few months ago, he has bee 
regarded a Populist, while Mr. Keitl 
so far as we know, has never al 
nounced himself as a Republican. 





LITERARY NOTE. 


The Century for March contal 
two features in the field of popu 
science, either one of which wo 
give distinction to a number of th 
magazine—an authoritative recd 
of Marconi’s recent work by P.1 
McGrath, with a preparatory 10 
by Mr. Marconi authenticating # 
paper, and a popular article by ) 
Albert P. Mathews entitled ‘‘The N 
ture of the Nerve Impulse,” settil 
forth the details of the writer's 
vestigations, the recent announe 
ment of which has stimulated pub 
interest and curiosity. 





TALK ABOUT TAXES. 


It is natural for a man to thil 
that his taxes are higher than th 
ought to be, but when we come} 
loak at the matter fairly we % 
readily see that the man whois wor 
less than $1,000 comes nearer giv! 
in his property at its true value 
paying tax on all he has than ™ 
other class of men as a rule. 
course there are exceptions on b° 
sides. Some men have specis! ta 
to pay and we believe this tax 
right and justin the main. For 
stance, doctors, lawyers and dentis 
pay a license tax of $5.00 a yer; & 
while none of us specially relish! 
idea of paying, yet to come dow? 
the bedrook principles of fairness 
taxation, it isa just tax and wed 
propose to kick about it. If «™ 
invests $1,000 in afarm to make 
living on it he pays tax oD ' 
farm, then if a man sper 
$1,000 to get his education in any 
the professions and makes his oh 
out of that, why is it not jas ; 
right that he should pay t* on ' 
money 80 invested, which represé 
his capital in business? There 
just as much fairness in taxing 
one as the other. Some one may 
mark that the professional m4" ’ 
to pay a tax on his income, bat 
member that no man pays 07° 
tax on his income unless it exes 
$1,000 pez year, and if his a 
fees exceeds that sum per yo** 
able to pay the income ta* ap 





New York State College of Forestry, 


ought to be paid.—Shelby Star. 
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the amount up to a total for th THE 
*” p i8) or the APPALACHIAN PARK. THREE JUSTICES T . 4 
State New ‘a season of 9,000,000 pounds. The ee General News. he oe qs pate ae pian peas 
Tee pea farmers in this and surrounding Senator Pritchard makes the fol- Shiras, Harlan and Gray Likely to Leave ae: 
om CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. country are greatly increasing thelr lowing statement regarding the pro- WHAT THE DISPATCHES TELL. Supreme Court Bench. Against Negro Postmasters— Civil Service— 


ned From our Corres- 
items aero ene in all 
Parts of the State. 
Jake Hill of Stokes county, 
qho bas invented an air ship, an- 
qnoes that he has decided to enter 
’ flying machine contest at the 
. Louis Exposition, and he is confi 
gent that his ship will win the prize 
_Exchange. 

Asheboro Courier: The enterpris- 
ing citizens of Worthville established 
g public library in that town nearly 
seven years ago and there are now 
gome 350 or more volumes of stand. 
ard literature, biography, ‘history, 
travel, etc., in the library. The 
library is very popular with all 
olasses there. 

Post: Five more countes—Guil- 
ford, Mecklenburg, Wake, Wilson 
and Forsyth—have reported to the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
that they will not apply for any part 
of the second $100,000 to make their 
public schools four months, they 
having enough without it. Alto- 
gether fifteen counties have reported 
that they will need no help. 

Edenton Cor. Post: Prof. Stone 
of dent n Academy has been dosir- 
ous for some time of securing a 
library for the school, so on Satur- 
day the children were turned loose 
upon the town, to see what they 
gould do towards getting funds for 
this purpose. They entered into the 
plan with great enthusiasm, and set 
to work like little beavers, and by 
night had raised a sum sufficient to 
buy two hundred books or more. 

Books have been received for five 
additional rural school libraries, 
making a total of 31 of the 35 white 
schools in the county that have 
libraries. It is quite certain that 
the remaining four schools will order 
libraries in the near future. The 
movement started by the State and 
taken up by Colonel Carr and the 
County Board of Education will 
place a library within reach of every 
school child.—Durham Cor. Post. 


Morning Post: The new building 
for the Practice and Observation 
School at the State Normal and In- 
dustrial College at Greensboro, has 
been named the Curry Building as a 
compliment to Hon. J. L. M. Curry, 
the agent of the Peabody Educa- 
tional fund. Dr. Curry has proved 
himself a staunch friend of the State 
Normal and Industrial College and 
the students and faculty of that in- 
stitution are always glad of an op- 
portunity to do him honor. 

Col. Olds: A cotton mill man here 
says the yarn mill men made a great 
mistake in running double time and 
over-stocking the market, instead of 
keeping along behind the demand 
rather than going ahead of it. Their 
action caused a great accumulation 
of stocks and put them at the mercy 
of buyers ——It is now asserted that 
there was no such person as ‘‘Esther 
Wake,” after whom it has been said 
this connty was named; and the 
further assertion is made that 
‘Shocko” Jones, the “‘historian,”’ is 
the first man who ever told of her, 
in 1831, 

Durham Sun: Several North Caro- 
lina tobacco men, both planters and 
delers, have been asked what effect 
the proposed tariff reduction on 
Cuban tobacco wonid have in this 
State. They all agree that it will 
hot hurt the North Carolina tobacco 
for the Cuban article is the leaf used 
cigars, while the North Carolina 
Weed is used in smoking tobacco 
and cigarettes. The only injary 
Which the growers in this State 
could suffer would be that some 
garetts and pipe smokers might 
take to cigars instead when the lat- 
ter became cheaper. 

Washington Cor. Post: Maj. W. 
A. Graham of Lincoln county is writ- 
Dg a historical sketch of his father, 
the late William A. Graham, who 
om Secretary of the Navy and a 
‘ce: President candidate. Congress 
man Kluttz is endeavoring to secure 
“pies of his official letters and pa- 
_ which Major Graham will in- 

“8 in the sketch he is now pre- 
Mr. Kluttz called on Cap 
feat « oe Judge Advocate Gen- 
bie : the Navy, and has interested 
~~ * the matter. Captain Lemly, 
tated a ee North Carolinian, 
in oe ® would take pleasure 

ing the information. 

ane tobacco sales on the local mar- 
| ee Christmas have hardly 
* te to anything, the crop bde- 
ol ee much earlier than 
na i feason. The amount sold 

Tistmas will just about run 


Mr. 





acreage for the forthcoming crop. 
Estimates vary froma 20 to 35 per 
cent increase. Kinston has an in- 
creased territory to draw from next 
year also, and it is expected fully 
15,000,000 pounds will be sold on the 
Kinston tobacco market next season. 
—Kinston Free Press. 


Raleigh Times: The historic home 
of the late Wiley P. Mangum, in 
Durham county, was sold at auction 
a few days ago and purchased by W. 
D. Hampton for $3,830. Mangum 
lived, died and was buried at this 
plantation, and no slab marks his 
grave. His maiden daughters re. 
sided at the old homestead until 
they passed away a short time ago. 
Wiley P. Mangum served North 
Carolina for years in Congress and 
was one of the ablest men this State 
ever had in the United States Sen- 
ate. A few years ago Hon. Hannibal 
Hamlin, of maine, ex-Vice President 
of the United States in an article 
written for a magazine, classed Man 
gum among the ablest and greatest 
men he ever met in his long public 
career. 


North Carolina folks are all right 
at bottom. In the trial at Rowan 
court of three negroes for criminally 
assaulting Mrs. Livengood, that lady 
stated that it was humiliating for 
her to give her evidence before a 
curious crowd. The judge said he 
had no authority to clear the court 
room, but requested everybody not 
connected with the case to retire. 
According to the Salisbury corres. 
pondent of the Charlotte Observer 
“the crowd, white and black alike, 
immediately complied, excepting 
only a group of negro women in one 
corner, who persisted in remaining.”’ 
There ought to be some way of en- 
forcing a request of that character, 
and it would remove one of the 
arguments in favor of lynching.— 
Exchange. 


Wilmington Cor. Charlotte Obser- 
ver: Strawberry growers along the 
line of the Wilmington & Weldon 
Railroad are viewing the smallpox 
situation with considerable alarm. 
They say if the disease is not checked 
and stamped out entirely before the 
crop movement begins about April 
10th, the condition will result in 
much financial loss to them. Negro 
laborers in large numbers have to be 
imported to pick the berries and 
they will not go into the infected 
districts or if they do go, they are 
of such a migatory character that 
they would spread the disease far 
and wide. Prevalence of the disease 
would also check the small army of 
produce solicitors who come into the 
strawberry belt each year and de- 
stroy the lively competition which 
is the life of high prices. The hotel 
men on the latter account are taking 
a very gloomy view of the situation. 





Fayetteville Cor. Charlotte Obser- 
ver: Mr. F. R. Rose, the hard- 
working Secretary of the Fayette- 
ville Chamber of Commerce, is in 
correspondence with Northern men, 
who are projecting the silk industry 
in this State arfd have their eyes 
turned to this section. It is nota 
new enterprise here. Fifty years 
ago the late Mr. Wetmore, grand 
father of Col. C. W. Bradfoot, had a 
coccon nursery at this place, four 
miles west of town, and after the 
war his son-in-law, the late Dr. S. J. 
Hinsdale, established one in the Mo- 
Intyre building, on Person street. 
On the east side of the Cape Fear in 
the Idaho sestion, there are still 
standing groves of the mulberry 
(Flora Mullicaulis), and elsewhere. 
No one has made a fortune on the 
raising of silk worms here, but the 
experimental stage has been passed, 
and proof has been made that we 
have the soil and climate for the 
tree growth. 


GOOD ROADS FOR HAYWOOD 

The second meeting of the Hay- 
wood Good Roads Association at the 
court recess Tuesday shows the peo 
ple are becoming aroused on the sub- 
ject and mean to have better roads. 
The only thing that divides our peo- 
ple is the method of building them 
and the manner of obtaining the 
money necessary. The sentiment is 
growing rapidly that an issue of 
bonds is the best and quickest way 
of securing the roads and the money 
with which to pay for them. Let us 
continue to discuss this subject until 
the people are well informed and 
then they will be ready to vote 
bonds or in some other way accom- 
plish the desired end.— Waynesville 
Courier. 





posed Appalachian Forest Reserve: 

“Tam informed that certain par- 
ties are circulating letters through- 
out the Western portion of the State 
in which it is stated that the essab- 
ment of a forest reserve, as contem- 
plated by the bill which I have in- 
troduced, would result in depriving 
the small land owners of their homes. 
The statement is without founda- 
tion, and is made for the purpose of 
creating political capital fora class 
of individuals who have neither the 
character nor the ability to rise 
above the plans of the political 
demagogue. Before I agreed to sup 
port the measure in question, I re- 
quired a provision to be inserted 
into the act of cession which was 
passed by our Legislature, to the 
effeot that those holding 200 aores of 
land, and less, should not be sub- 
jected to condemnation proceedings, 
which means that they will be per. 
mitted to retain their holdings, and 
remain within the forest reserve, 
and enjoy all the benefits incident 
thereto—such as good roads and the 
employment which it will necessar- 
ily give to a large number of our 
people, provided they do not desire 
to sell their property at the rate 
which the government will pay for 
the same. The adoption of the pro- 
posed measure will do more for 
Western North Carolina than any 
piece of legislation which has been 
proposed since the war.’’ 





SCHOOL TAX ELECTION. 





A Good Example for Other Communities. 

At the meeting of our County Com- 
missioners, they ordered an election 
to be held on the 18th of March in 
district Fo. 1in Gulf township, for 
the purpose of the voters therein 
deciding whether they would levy a 
special tax for the public schools of 
that district. The proposed special 
tax is thirty cents on the one hun. 
dred dollars valuation of property 
and ninety cents on poll. Mr. John 
Jones was appointed registrar and 
Messrs. Wesley Thomas and O. H. 
Dorsett were appointed poll holders 
for said election. 

This is the first election asked for 
in Chatham under the school law 
enacted by the last Legislature. Seo- 
tion 72 of that law provides for 
such election when petitioned for by 
one-fourth of the freeholders within 
any special school tax district that 
may be formed for’ that purpose. 
Many school districts in every county 
would vote a special school tax if it 
could be expended only on the 
schools of the race paying it, and we 
hope that our State constitution will 
yet be amended so as to allow this.— 
Chatham Record. 
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THE NEW SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION. 


The Governor has appointed Mr. 
James Y. Joyner, of Guilford county, 
member of the faculty of the State 
Normal and Industrial College, as 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction to succeed the late Gen 
Toon. It is an ideal appointment 
and will be generally aproved. 

Mr. Joyner is a native of Lenoir 
county and and is about forty years 
old. Hegraduated at the University 
of North Carolina in the class of 
1882, and for several years was one 
of the principals of La Grange Col- 
legiate Institute. He was a fine 
teacher and with Mr. Rouse made 
the school one of the best in the 
State. Later he read law, was ad- 
mitted to the bar and practised for a 
short time in partnership with his 
uncle, the late Chief Justice Fair- 
cloth, and ex Judge W. R.Allen. 
Upon the resignation of Dr. Alder- 
man as Superintendent of the Golds- 
boro Graded Schools, Mr. Joyner 
was elected to that position, which 
he held four years. There has been 
no better graded school euperintend- 
ent or teacher of children. Nearly 
ten years ago Mr. Joyner was elected 
Professor of English in the State 
Normal and Industrial College, which 
position he has continuously held 
since that time. He is a splendid 
teacher, studious and scholarly gen. 
tleman, modest as & Woman, manly 
and honorable, and is a man of fine 
business sense. He is not only re- 
spected by his pupils; he has their 
confidence, their friendship and 
their warm regard. He has won it 
by his ability and his talent as a 
teacher. 

Mr. Joyney has been in the public 
school work for fourteen years, and 
prior to that time he was three or 
four years teacher in a private acad- 
emy. He has conducted Teachers’ 
Institutes in nearly every county in 
North Carolina, and is conversant 
with the needs of the rural schools. 
—News and Observer. 


It may at last be accepted as true 
that Miss Ellen M. Stone, the Amer- 
ican missionary, who, with Mme. 
Tsilka, was captured by brigands in 
the district of Salonika, September 
3rd last has been released. 

Several important changes in ad- 
ministration circles, it is said, are 
slated for the near future. The res. 
ignation of Secretary Long will be 
followed, it is understood, by the 
resignation of Secretary Hitchcock 
of the Interior department. 

It has been announced that John 
D. Rockfeller has subscribed $5,000 
to the William L. Wilson Memorial 
Chair of Economics at Washington 
and Lee University. The fund of 
$100,000 needed for the chair in mem- 
ory of the late President of the Uni- 
versity will soon be in hand. 

There will soon be no newspapers 
left in Finlandif the Russian gov- 
ernment continuesits crusade. Two 
dailies, Phojalainen and Wiborgbla- 
det, have been suppressed, and the 
publication of four other papers has 
been suspended for periods of from 
fifteen days to four months. 

Ex President Grover Cleveland oc- 
cupies a unique position. Unlike 
any Other man in our history, it can 
be said of him that he is at the same 
time not only our single ex President, 
but the only man living who was 
ever elected to the Presidency, and 
also the only man who was ever 
chosen to return to the Presidential 
chair after having been absent from 
it for four years.—Saturday Even. 
ing Post. The Post might have 
added that no other man has ever 
received a majority of the popular 
vote in three Presidential elections. 





- LYNCHING STaTISTICs. 


During the year 1901 the number 
of men hanged by the process of law 
was 118, or one less than in 1900. In 
1901 there was 135 lytchings as 
against 115 of the previous year. 
Of this number 121 occurred in the 
South, 107 being negroes. It is 
stated that of the persons lynched 
only 37 were for criminal assault. 
The prevailiag opinion that all the 
lynchings are for the nameless crime 
is shown not to be well founded. 
There are many opinions as to the 
cause of lynchings. There are many 
causes, but the frequency with which 
criminals escape punishment is one 
of the chief causes.—Exchange. 
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THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE. 


The inauguration of the Carnegie 
Institute is an event of importance 
not only to this country, but to the 
world. The ‘exceptional man,’’ 
whose encouragement Mr. Carnegie 
has in view, already had a compe 
tence assured to him provided he 
could accomplish an achievement of 
indisputable usefulness or distino 
tion. Provision to thatend has been 
mvde by Nobel, the Swedish inven. 
tor, capitalist and philanthropist, 
who left a fund sufficient to furnish 
five annual prizes of $75,000 each, 
the said prizes to be awarded by an 
eclectic and disinterested committee 
to those men of whatever nationality 
who, during the preceding twelve 
month, should have gained pre. 
eminent distinction in one of five 
specified departments of intellec- 
tual activity. But Nobel only re- 
warded the thing done; he offered 
no facilities for the doing of it. He 
arranged for a worthy recognition 
of the products of research, but he 
contributed nothing to the endow- 
ment of research. His benefaction, 
however admirable, needed to be 
supplemented in the way which Mr. 
Carnegie has adopted. It is presisely 
the endowment of research, and es- 
pecially scientific research, which 
hitherto has been neglected. Pro. 
fessorship in universities do not 
answer the purpose, for professors 
are expected to expend a large part 
of their time and energy in teaching 
the rudiments of science. Mr. Car- 
negie’s fundamental aim, impressed 
upon the trastees in his deed of gift, 
is to seek out the exceptional man, 
and, having found him, to assist him 
to prosecute his labors in his special 
line of inquiry, uninterrupted by 
sordid cares. Whether the end can 
be best attained by assuring to the 
exceptional man an income which 
will give him leisure and opportu- 
nity to profit by the scientific appli- 
ances accessible in existing nniver- 
sities and cognate institutions, or 
whether additional appliances are 
desirable, is a question of denial 


which may be safely left, no doubt, 
to President Daniel Gilman and his 





fellow trustees.—Collier’s Weekly. 


President Roosevelt will probably 
soon have an opportunity to appoint 
three Associate Justices of the Su- 
preme Court. The justices who are 
expected to retire are John M. Har- 
lan, of Kentucky, appointed in 1877; 
Horace Gray, of Massachusetts, ap- 
pointed in 1881, and Geo. Shiras, Jr., 
of Pennsylvania, appointed in 1892. 
Justice Harlan will probably be 
succeeded by former Secretary of 
State Day, of Ohio, or by Judge 
Taft. Both are from the circuit to 
which Justice Harlan belongs. Judge 
Day was slated for the place by 
President McKinley. Judge Taft, it 
is said, does not want the place, 
being anxious to return to the Phil. 
ippines and complete his work there. 
When Justice Shiras retires, as 
he is expected to doin the next few 
months, it is believed the vacancy 
will be filled by the appointment of 
former Attorney General John W. 
Griggs, of New Jersey, although the 
Pennsylvania Senators will make a 
strong effort to secure the selection 
of a man from that State. 





M. Santos-Dumont, the flying ma 
chine man, met witha disaster at 
Monaco, France, Friday. His ma- 
chine dropped into the bay and he 
had a narrow escape. He is not dis. 
couraged, however, and will continue 
to work his flying machine to per. 
fection. 
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MARCONI’S LIFE. 
Ata recent meeting of Marconi’s 
Wireless Telegraph Company it was 
announced that the directors had 


insured Mr. Marconi’s life for $750,- 
000. 


This looks like a rather ocold- 
blooded proposition, but it is in 
keeping with the English custom. 
When an Englishman invests his 
money in a concern that is dependent 
upon the efforts of some individual 
he insists upon sharing the risk of 
loss by death on the insurance com. 
pany. Just now the most valuable 
asset of the Marconi Wireless Tele- 
graph Oompany is the daily labor 
and future work of Marconi, who 
has been so successful in experiment- 
ing. 

There are said to be only three 
men in the United States who are in- 
sured for more than Marconi. These 
are John Wanamaker, $1,525,000; 
Julian S. Carr, of Darham, N. C, 
$1,250,000 and A. B. Hilton, of New 
York, for $1,250,000.—Spartanburg, 
8.C., Herald. 
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THE REPUBLIC OF CUBA. 

The Cuban electoral system is 
modeled upon that of the United 
States. At the general elections in 
December electors were chosen, who 
are to meet on the 24th of this 
months for the formal choice of a 
president and vice president. Then 
Governor. General Wood will pro- 
claim the result and the date for the 
assembling of the congress, and for 
the formal transfer of the adminis- 
tration of thé island to the govern. 
ment. Later, as rapidly as circum- 
stances permit, the United States 
will withdraw the small military 
forces still remaining in the island, 
and the new republic will bezin 
working out its own destinies. 

It was in April, 1808, that Con 
gress empowered the President to 
intervene to stop the war in Cuba. 
The fourth anniversary of that event 
will probably find the Cuban gov 
ernment established, a Cuban Con- 
gress in session, and the promises 
which the United State made when 
it went to the relief of Cuban fully 
performed. 

The future relations between Cuba 
and the United States are defined in 
part by the Platt amendment. That 
provision will form the basis of a 
treaty, in which Cuba will agree to 
contract no debt beyond the limit of 
of its ability to meet, and to make 
no treaty impairing its independence. 
The republic will give permission to 
the United States to intervene to 
preserve its independence, and will 


engage or sell or lease naval stations 
to the United States. 


Cuba starts on its independent 
career with two striking advantages 
which the other Latin-American re- 
publics did not enjoy when they 
were young. It has the guarantee 
of powerful protection against out- 
side interference, and the beginnings 
of civil institutions, schools and 
sanitary systems, established under 
the American administration, All 
Americans will wish well to the 
new republic which after a brief 
tutelage, is about to walk alone.— 





The Youth’s Companion. 


One Cent Letter Postage 
Three recent events affect the con. 
duct of the Postoffice Department. 
One of these is the refusal of the 
President to appoint a negro as post. 
master in a Georgia office, on the 
ground, as reported, that a negro 
would be obnoxious to the patrons 
of the office. The decision of the 
President is entirely justifiable. Itis 
not the purpose of any branch of the 
Government to give employment to 
any one, white or black, but to serve 
the people, not only efficiently, but 
satisfactorily. The presence of 8 
negro in a postmastership is evi- 
dently not essential to the efficiency 
of the service. Therefore, if his 
presence isdistasteful to those whom 
he is set to serve, it is right that his 
place should be given to some one 
else; as it ought to be if the ground 
of dissatisfaction were other than 
one of race feeling. 
The second event of importance is 
the announcement of the Postmas. 
ter-General that fourth-class post. 
masters may be removed for cause 
only. It is to be hoped that this 
purpose will be maintained and be- 
come a permanent policy of the De- 
partment. It is significant that the’ 
first important decision under the 
administration of Mr. Payne, who 
before his appoiutment was best 
known as a skillful political manager, 
should be in the direction of Civil 
Service Reform. It has been pointed 
out by those who are ready to at- 
tribute unworthy motives for acts 
which are entirely explicable on oth: 
ers and better grounds that this pol. 
icy will tend to keep the fourth-class 
postmasterships in the hands of 
members in the party in power, and 
therefore may be interpreted as a 
partisan move. We prefer to leave 
to others the unprofitable specula. 
tion as to motives and, instead 
welcome the fact of reform, which, 
if sincere, is the more courageous 
because open to misconstruction. 
Mr. Payne himself, at all events, 
could not have brought about this 
change under any other conditions 
than those which he found when he 
entered upon his official duties. 

The third event is the presenta 
tion to an Illinois Representative in 
Congress of a petition in favor of 
his bill providing for the reduction 
of letter postage to one cent. The 
petitioners ask for relief from the 
abuse of privileges accorded to seo. 
ond-olass matter. Such relief is of 
far geater importance than any legis. 
lation on letter postage. As the 
Outlook has already said, that reform 
should begin by reducing the rate 
paid to the railroads for carrying 
mail to the level of the rate paid 
by private corporations for carrying 
express matter. So long as the Gov. 
ernment pays over twice as much as 
the express companies pay for the 
same service, and consequently regou- 
larly faces a deficit, reduction of let. 
ter postage is not a matter for im. 
mediate consideration.—New York 
Outlook. 


THE GROWTH OF THE CHURCHES. 


The latest statistics of church 
growth in the United States show 
that the rate per cent. of increase in 
the membership of the leading re. 
ligious organizations israther greater 
than the rate of gain in the popula. 
tion of the country. The difference 
is small, but it is on the side of the 
churches. 

That is encouraging for all inter. 
ested in religious work, but it stil) 
leaves a vast addition every year to 
the masses of people in this country 
who have no connection with any 
church. The actual gain in the 
total membership of the churches is 
not more than haif as great as the 
net growth of the’nopulation of the 
United States. 
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BRITISH TOBACCO CONCERNS COMBINE 
TO FIGHT AMERICAN INVASION. 





Lonpon, Feb. 28.—The Imperial 
Tobacco Company tOday secured 
control of the tobacco business of 
Salmon & Gluckstein, Limited, by a 
vote of the shareholders of the lat- 
ter concern, who are guarnteed a 
ten per cent. dividond on their stock 
in the Imperial Tobacoo Company. 
Mr. chairman, Mr. Gluckstein, em 
phatically urged the acceptance of 
the proposal, as t hey wished to es- 
cape the risks of the fierce tobacco 
war now entering upon its skirmish. 
ing stage. The Americans, he said, 
were about to spend vast sums in an 
attempt to capture the British to. 
bacco sndustry, but thongh the 
weaker houses probably would fall 
in the struggle, there was no doubt 
the invasion would u)timately fail. 
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The Home Circle. 








THE CHAMBERED NAUTILUS.* 


This is the ship of pearl which, poets feign, 
Sails the unshadowed main, 
The venturous bark that flings 
On the sweet summer wind its purpied wings 
In gulfs enchanted, where the siren sings 


And coral reefs lie bare, 


Where the cold sea maids raise to sun their streaming hair. 


Its webs of living gauze no more unfurl. 
Wrecked is the ship of pearl, 
And every chambered cell, 

Where its dm dreaming life was wont to dwell 

As the frail tenant shaped his growing shell, 
Before thee lies revealed— 

It irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt unsealed. 


Year after year beheld the silent toil 
That spread his lustrous coil. 


Still, as the spiral grew, 


He left the last year's dwelling for the new. 
Stole with soft step its shining archway through, 


Built up its idle door, 


Stretched in its last found home and knew the old no more. 


Thanks for the Heavenly message brought by thee, 
Child of the wandering sea, 
Cast from her lap forlorn! 

From thy dead lips a clearer note is borne 

Than ever Triton blew from wreathed horn ! 


While on my ear it rings, 


Through the deep caves of thought I hear a voice that sings : 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 


As the swift seasons roll! 


Leave thy low vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown sbell by life’s unresting sea ! 


—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 








DUTIES OF SOUTHERN WOMEN AS CITIZENS. 


BY MARS. JOHN VAN LANDINGHAM, CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


{Extracts from a paper read before the students of the State Normal and Industrial College, 
, Greensboro, February 21, 1902.] 





The highest citizenship is not only 
critical but exacting. It appeals to 
the conscience. That there is an ob- 
ligation of private citizenship is as 
obvious as that there is a political or 
military one. But can it devolve 
upon women? Most assuredly, for 
patriotism consists not alone in army 
and naval services; in statesman- 
ship and law making; in simple com- 
pliance to statutes; but in every act 
that is born of love of country and 
a desire to advance its interests, its 
safety and its honor. 

The South has no need, nor does it 
wish its women to interfere with its 
politics or its government, but it 
does expect them to sustain its re- 
putation, preserve its history and 
impart its traditions. It does expect 
them to train their sons into its 
ideals of manhood, and their daugh- 
ters into its ideals of womanhood, 
and to make of themselves the very 
best exponents of their section that 
their heredity and environment will 
permit. The effort to do these par- 
takes not of narrow, sectional 
pride, nor of personal conceit; it is 
but the laudable desire to utilize the 
forces in each life to the highest 
aims. ‘‘She hath done what the 
could,’’ was the divine certificate of 
conduct that carried with it no cen- 
sure for the limitations of talents or 
sex, not slight for the value of ser. 
vice. It was and is, a glorious com- 


mendation of womanly effort. 
* * * * * * 


This Southland has a reputation 
for the lovely types of womanhood 
it produced, and for the fine society 
it developed. This reputation must 
be sustained by the women of the 
present day, if the past is not to be 
a closed book, or the future a cheap 
edition of it. Rather let it be made 
an improved copy which shall retain 
all that was gentle, beautiful, modest 
and true to the old South, but be il. 
luminated with the art, learning 
the practical progress of the new— 
an edition de luxe of the period. 

This is an aspiration and not a 
fancy. The South since the civil 
war has exhibited heroism among its 
women as well as among its men. 
Brave ones have arisen to the situa- 
tion. They have battled with ad- 
verse circumstances in their efforts 
to sustain the traditions of their 
land for hospitality, for refinement 
and for modesty, amid poverty, new 
lines of labor and new demands upon 
timid natures. The struggle has 
involved the personal working out 
of each problem of fate, but it has 
ended in the extension of woman’s 
influence into many of the avenues 
of labor. The offices, the shops, the 
colleges and the professions have not 

suffered by the woman’s intrusion: 
let us see to it that Southern woman- 
hood loses nothing by the innovation, 
that heredity continues to over 
come the tendencies of new environ. 


ments. 
— os * * * n 


Accepting then the responsibility 
of sustaining the old South type of 





*This is No. 27 of our series of the World’s 
Best Poems, arranged onpectaliy for THE PRo- 
@RESSIVE FARMER by e editor. In this 
series selections from the following authors 
‘nave already appeared: Burns, Bryant, Mr and 
Mrs Brown Dg. rd Byron, Campbell, Eugene 
Field, Goldsmith, Leigh Hunt. 


womanhood with its purity, dignity, 
gentleness and refinement, and to 
add to it the practical qualities de- 
manded by the age, as well as the 
business knowledge and high culture 
now offered to the sex; without 
adding also a masculinity, an assur- 
ance, a loudness, and a ‘‘new woman”’ 
arrogance, we may then considerer 
other obligations upon Scuthern 
women. 

* * * * * * 


First, there is an individual respon. 
sibility to one’s State. This can 
show itself in many ways,for it stim- 
ulates and it restrtains. It realizes 
that every appiause and every cen. 
sure reflect themselves; that every 
honor is common glory and every 
disgrace a common hurt. The acts 
of a few fast girls may subject many 
to suspicion, and do often injure the 
good name of an institution, or of a 
community; while the success of 
one in any career—let it be in echol- 
arship, literature, the arts or the 
professions—becomes the possession 
and pride of a whole State. This 
community of influence can be 
traced in the smallest act. To do 
well the simplest thing expands 
labor into the domain of art, and 
makes of the laborer not only an ex- 
ample and silent teacher, but a pub- 
lic benefactor. Even the modest 
housekeeper, whose front yard adds 
beauty to the street, and whose back 
premises make a picture of tidiness, 
gives not only pleasure but lessons 
in taste, order and hygiene to every 
passer-by, besides increasing the 
desirability of real estate in her lo. 
cality. The neat school-girl reflects 
credit upon her home and neighbor- 
hood as well as upon her school and 
self; the studious oneis a pride to 
her institution, to her family and to 
her community. The maker of a 
perfect home is a noble citizen 
When Lycurgus was advised to at- 
tempt a reform in government, he 
replied, ‘Go try it in thine own 
household.’”’ Thus did he quietly 
testify to the dignity of the home, 
and to the influence of private effort 
upon public conditions. 

Perhaps if this citizen responsi- 
bility were considered by all our 
women in their conduct, dress, con- 
versation and accomplishments, as 
well as in all forms of work, it would 
transport each from the field of ego- 
tism, vanity and self-interest into 
that of unselfish patriotism. Each 
woman would feel that she is in some 
measure a representative and not an 
independent illustrator of her own 
whims, and fancies. Each would 
realize that she lives not for herself, 
nor unto herself alone, nor even for 
her family alone, but necessarily, 
whether she will it or not, she is an 
exponent and by her, to a degree, 
her State must and will be judged. 


* ok * * * * 


Then there is a local community 
responsibility ; for life generally in- 
cludes society somewhere, and so- 
ciety everywhere is largely what 
women make it. Whether in cities, 
schools or country neighborhoods 
the tone of society is simply the 
effect of component parts. Each 





person is responsible for his or her 





part, and also for the support given 
to others. Yet nothing is more com- 
mon than to hear criticisms of s0- 
ciety from those who are its mem 
bers, but who renounce their obliga: 
They condemn but make no effort 
to correct. If society is cultured or 
dull, extravagant or discreet, deco- 
rous or fast,stimulative to high aims 
or discouraging, or anything it ought 
to be or not to be, it is but the com 
bined infiuences of its members. 
Each in some way contributes to 
that condition. Each exerts more 
influence than one is conscious of or 
will readily admit. Allof us shun 
the query, ‘‘What do I contribute to 
it?’’ 


* * * * * 


The emancipation of the slaves in 
the South was the liberation of many 
of our women to various forms of 
labor. They learned first that do- 
mestic work is no dishonor. The 
loss of property necessitated an in- 
dependence that was willing to earn 
a living by any honorable employ- 
ment. The later opening to them 
of the higher colleges and universi- 
ties, those established for women and 
those formerly for men alone, have 
given them greater opportunities for 
education and for the practical 
knowledge that shall fit them for 
self-support. This is obliged to be 
felt in the stronger minds, more 
forceful characters and more intel- 
lectual work of another generation. 
Let us hope that this institution and 
others like it shall rejoice in the re- 
sults to the State, to Southern wo- 
manhood and to Southern achieve- 
ment. 


Outside of the colleges, the oppor- 
tunities for culture are greater than 
at any period of the world’s history. 
Free libraries, museums and art gal- 
leries; the quickness and compara. 
tive cheapness of travel; the moder- 
ate price of books, magazines and 
newspapers ; and the course of study 
offered by summer schools, clubs 
and societies, simply make culture a 
question ot choice. 

* * * * * 

May we not hope that the oppor- 
tunities for the education of South- 
ern women may bring forth even 
more permanent results? During 
the past decade the South has pro- 
duced acreditable number of success 
ful women authors. Charles Egbert 
Craddock and her sister, Miss Mur- 
free, Ruth McEnery Stuart, Mrs. 
Spencer, Grace King, Mrs. Burton 
Harrison, Mrs. McGlasson, Mrs. 
Platt, Mrs. McAfee, Julia Magru- 
der, Elizabeth Bisland, Mies Sea- 
well, Amelia Rives, and her cousin, 


Hallie Erminie Rives, Miss Glasgow, 


Winnie Davis, 8S. O. H., Miss'Fries, 
Miss Stockard and Miss Johnston 
have lengthened the list of women 
writers which twenty years ago was 
honorably headed by Augusta 
Evans, Mrs. Mary Bayard Clark, 
Christian Reid, Mrs. Fanny Barrow 
and Marion Harland. The South 
still has much to be told. Thn colo- 
nial history of several of our States 
isa large background for romance 
and song. Will not more Mary 
Johnstons delineate the period? 
Civil War incidents are waiting to be 
pictured by poets, historians, drama. 
tists and painters. Who will dodi- 
cate themselves to the work inspired 
by true patriotism? 
* 1* * * * 

North Carolina would gladly see 
well portrayed by pen or by brush 
the very first landing of Anglo-Sax- 
ons upon the shores of America, at 
Roanoke Island in July, 1584. She 
would love to have her companion 
incident to the Boston tea party fa. 
miliarly known in song and picture, 
for the destruction of the sloop of 
war, ‘Diligence,’’ by the citizens 
Wilmington in 1765in resistance to 
the Stamp Act, was, says a historian, 
‘more decided in its character, more 
daring in its action, more important 
in its results’’ than the famous Bos- 
ton occurrence. North Carolina 
would love for her citizens of the 
United States to feel through ro. 
mance a new interest in the spot 
where the first blood was shed in 
America in the open resistance to 
the exactions of foreign rules and the 
oppression of English government, 
at the battle of Alamance, May, 1771. 
She would further rejoice to see pic- 
tured on canvas or stone a number 
of her other notable events, viz: the 
first gathering when was read the 
first Declaration of Indepence from 
British anthority by the people of 
Mecklenburg, May, 1775 ; her Caswell 
receiving the thanks of Congress for 
gallantry at Moore's Creek, February 
1776, which battle was as important 
to the fortunes of the Southern colo 
nies as that of Lexington was to the 
Eastern ones; the convention of 
Halifax which passed the resolution 
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“to concur with the delegates from 
other colonies in declaring indepen. 
dence, and forming: foreign alli- 
ances,’’ thus proving that ‘‘nearly 
three months before the act of Con- 
gress the whole of North Carolina 
was ready to break the bonds that 
bound her to the mother country ;”’ 
her battle of King’s Mountain, which 
proved the turning point in the for 
tunes of America; and the battle of 
Guilford Court House, which, though 
a retreat, caused Cornwallis to re- 
tire to the coast and depart from 
North Carolina forever. 

These events are so linked with 
the nation’s history that they de 
serve not only the valuable his 
torical volumes that have been writ- 
ten by accomplished men, but should 
be the beginning of a series of his- 
torical pictures that could be followed 
by the portrayal of numerous in- 
cidents of bravery and endurance of 
our North Carolina soldiers during 
the Civil War, that would be not only 
valuable to the State but grandly il- 
lustrative of American courage. 
Will our young women think on 
these things, prepare themselves for 
them and undertake them? 

A vast population is to be educa- 
ted through the devotion of teach- 
ers; masses are to be uplifted 
through a liberal educational sys- 
tem. Shall North Carolina be tardy 
in the work? Shall not youof this 
noble institution, coming as you do 
from various corners of our loved 
State, feel the impulse to prepare 
yourselves for some department of 
this prograssive work—for literature, 
for art, for science, for teaching the 
youth of the land and inspiring it, 
so that in 1908 there shall not be one 
white man within the State who has 
just arrived at maturity who shall 
be denied suffrage because he cannot 
read and write; nor a capable girl 
who is doomed to drudgery because 


of ignorance? 
i 


Our Social Chat. 


* EDITED BY AUNT JENNIE, RALEIGH, N.C. # 


AS CONTRIBUTORS to this department of 
The pene Farmer, we have some of the 
most wide-awake and progressive young ladies 
and young men and some of the most entertain- 
_ writers among the older people of this and 
other States, the ages of the members ranging 
from sixteen to more thon sixty. 

YOU ARE REQUESTED to join by sending 
us a letter on some subject of general interest, 
and writing thereafter as often as possible. 

WHEN WRITING, give full name and post- 
office address for Aunt Jennie’s information. 
If you do not wish | aed real name to appear 
in print, give name by which you wish to be 
known as a Chatterer. 














TWO WEEKS OR MORE must, as a rule 
elapse between the time a letter is written and 
the date of its publication. 

ADDRESS all letters to Aunt Jennie, care of 
The Progressive Farmer. Raleigh, N. C. 





AUNT JENNIE’S LETTER. 

Our Chat this week is exception 
ally good. ‘‘Reader,’’ of Orange 
County, greets us with her genial 
presence, whereof we are glad. Her 
recipes are practical and will prove 
helpful to those that try them. 

I accidentally discovered one of 
the easiest and most successful ways 
to bleach domestic, and do not know 
that others have been so fortunate 
as myself; therefore, I will tell you 
of it. The weather was exceedingly 
cold and inclement and the clothes 
could not be dried in the open air, so 
I had them placed in tubs and cov. 
ered with fresh water. I had no 
idea that they would have to stay 
in those tubs a week, but they did 
and the water was changed several 
times times. When the sun finally 
appeared and they were rinsed pre- 
paratory to drying, I found the new 
yellow garments of the previous 
week were beautifully white ; in fact, 
there was little difference in appear- 
ance from those made of bleached 
domestic. 

A great deal of time, patience 
and energy are wasted in the weekly 
wash by those who are necessarily 
compelled to do their own work, 
simply because they cling to the 
old grandmother methods when 
they might avail themselves of the 
experience gained by others who 
have livedsincethen. If the clothes 
are assorted and placed in soak over 
night, adding a little kerosene to the 
water, you will kind that the dirt 
will be easier to wash out. The old. 
fashioned pounding of clothes has 
almost entirely disappeared, for al- 
though it was a developer of muscle 
it was also a breaker of buttons and 
backs. No woman should under 
take to do more than she is physically 
able; therefore if the family wash 
is large and she must try to do it 
unaided, a wringer is so much faster. 
And at sunset she will be delighted 
to find that although hers has been 
a busy day; she has accomplished 
much that would have been left un- 
done had she been without the help 
of a machine in the wringing. 

Be sure to read Rebecoa’s letter. 
It will make you rejoice that you 
are an American. We are delighted 





to have this new correspondent as a 


member of our circle, and know that 
each member will enjoy her chats 
with us, which we hope to have 
often. 

Uncle Bill gives us one of this prac. 
tical talks this week. 

The competion for the two prizes 
referred to in my leet of last week, 
is Jnow on and should greatly en- 
liven cur columns. Let new mem- 
bers now join usand let every old 
member enter the competition. 

AUNT JENNIE 





RAINY DAY THOUGHTS. 


DEAR AUNT JENNIE :— 


“Tt rains, it rains, 
What lady likes a rainy day?”’ 


Well, there are many things that 
can be done on a rainy day. Letters 
can be written. Not that they should 
be put off especislly for rainy days, 
but because it is pleasant to be oc- 
cupied with something that we be- 
lieve will give pleasure to others. 
Our very happies moments are those 
in which we realize that someone 
else has been pleased with our efforts 
towards the happiness of others. 


The one for whom we spend our 
labor may be ungrateful and find 
faut with our best efforts; then we 
are discouraged and want to quit 
trying to please one who seems de- 
termined not to be pleased. But 
when our painstaking is rewarded 
with as little a thing as a smile, we 
are encouraged to go forward and 
try again. 

I find a rainy day especially adap- 
ted to telling or reading stories to 
my children. The story to-day was 
about the history of Christ. As 
often as we see the rain, we may 
think with joy of the power of the 
Word of God that never returns unto 
Him void. ‘For the rain cometh 
down, and the snow from heaven, 
and returneth not thither, but water- 
the earth and maketh it bring forth 
and bud, that it may give seed to 
the sower, and bread to the eater: 
so shall my word be that goeth forth 
out of my mouth: it shall not return 
unto me void, but it shall accomplish 
that which I please, and it shall pros. 
per in the thing whereto I send it.”’ 
Isaiah 55:10, 11. 


‘‘Now these be the last words of 
David. David the son of Jesse said, 
and the man who was raised up on 
high, the anointed of the God of 
Jacob, and the sweet psalmist of 
Israel, said: The spirit of the Lord 
spake by me, and his word was in 
my tongue. The God of Isrrel said, 
the Rock of Israel spake tome, he 
that ruleth over men must be just, 
ruling in the fear of God. And he 
shall be as the light of the morning, 
when the sun riseth, even a morning 
without clouds, as the tender grass 
springs out of the earth by clear 
shining after rain.’’ 2 Sam. 23: 1-4. 


I have often stood and watched 
the sun rise. Sometimes it was but 
dimly seen through the mists that 
hung like many-hued curtains be- 
twen the darkness of earth and the 
glories of the upper world. Some. 
times it rose in dazzling splendor, so 
that I could not long gaze on its 
piercing beams of light. I have 
walked out after heavy shower, 
and looked on the tender grass, every 
blade green and glistening in the 
sunshine. Such a sight is refresh 
ing. Soa just man ruling in the 
fear of God, is full of light, the light 
of the Lord. His dealings with his 
countrymen are upright, and they 
rejoice while they enjoy the benefits 
of his righteous dealing. ‘*When 
the righteous are in authority, the 
people rejoice, but when the wicked 
bear rule the people mourn,’’ Prov, 
29: 2. 

The mother who is too busy to 
take time to teach her own children 
the great doctrines of the Bible, is 
neglecting not only her duty to her 
own children, but to her country also. 
It is the duty of every mother 
blessed with sons to give to her 
country noble, God-fearing men. 

Mrs Mary E. FILLyaw. 

Cumberland Co., N. C. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN. 


DEAR AUNT JENNIE:—THE PRo- 
GRESSIVE FARMER has been a welcome 
visitor in our home for several years. 
I don't see how we could now do 
without it. LIinvariably turn to the 
4th and 5th pages, while my ‘good 
man’’ enjoys the agricultural de- 
partment, 

Having never contributed to Social 
Chat, I accept your invitation to 
join your Circle and come for a short 
while. I am looking forward to 
some interesting letters from the 
Ohetterers this month and next. I 





cannot stay long, as my honseboy 
duties have become more ches 


on account of the sudden 

of my ‘“‘help,”’ one I have —— 
employ for twelve years. Deneae 
infelicity, the cause of her semana 
and I don’t know that she will i 
return to her dusky spouso. ie 

Oh, the petty cares of ho 
ers! Yet the true American wo! 
is equal to almost any emergen, 
She possesses a spirit of self = 
and self help, a grasp of th 
cal affairs of life. At the xs 
a deep religious sense: a 
for a higher spiritual life ; 
pathetic nature for the unfortunate 
Indeed, she has become an impor. 
tant factor, in nearly ali the pe 
nues of life, since she has by Ames. 
ican Civilization, been redeemed peel 
lega), social and mental inferiority 
If the American nation had done 
nothing more for humanity than 
this, it would be entitled to rank 
first among the Civilizing powers of 
the world. 

The so-called days of Chivalry dig 
nothing toward the amelioration of 
her condition. How blest are we, 
for in the Old World, the great mags 
of women, to this day live in a state 
of social and intellectual inferiority, 
Think of the servile labor in Europe 
performed by women and dogs. “Jf 
is estimated that in Germany the 
‘women and dogs, harnessed together, 
do more hauling of goods than the 
railroads and all other methods of 
conveyance put together.’’ 


It seems to have been reserved 
for our great commonwealth and 
our Christian religion to bring abont 
this glorious redemption. But Euro. 
peans say, we are a nation steeped 
in materialism, that we worship the 
“almighty dollar.’’ It is true, while 
man is battling for materia) wealth, 
‘‘woman keeps watch over the holy 
ark of the ideal, und ministers as 
priestess in the sanctury of God. 
seeking humanity.’’ She is an ad. 
versary of evil; has declared war 
on intemperance. Wives, mothers, 
let us lend our energy, time and in. 
fluence until we destroy this evil, 
and finally root it out of our land. 


The avenues of knowledge have 
at last been opened to women; they 
are now on absolute equality with 
men as regards education. There. 
fore give your daughters the best 
educational advantages you cat. 
And while I do not believe in such 
labor as is practised in other lands, 
I do believe that parents must edn: 
cate their daughters to work. No 
reform is moreimperative than this. 
Teach them to keep house. Every 
girl expects to have a home of her 
own some day. And the girl who 
takes as much pride in learning to 
dust a room properly as she does in 
iearning to draw, who broils a beef- 
steak with the nicety she embroiders 
a rosebud, who makes “light and 
spongy’’ bread as carefully as she 
crochets is the girl who will make 
the economical wife, loving mother 
and delightful companion. And, dear 
girl, cheerfulness, sincerity, indus. 
try, perseverance and unselfishness 
may be acquired by practice and con. 
stant repetition, as well as can the 
art of correct speaking or playing 
on the piano, and those virtues far 
more necessary to health and hap- 
pines REBECCA. 

Onslow Co., N. C. 
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HALF-DONE WORK I8 ALWAYS WASTE 
FUL. 





The extravagance and waste of 
doing work badly are most lamen- 
table. Weocan never over-estimate 
the value, in successful life, of a2 
early formed habit of doing every 
thing to a finish, and thus relieving 
ourselves of the necessity of doing 
things more than once. Oh, the 
waste in half done, careless, patched 
work ! 

The extravagance and loss result: 
ing from a slip-shod education is al- 
most beyond computation. To be 
under the necessity, all though ones 
life, of patching up, of having to 40 
over again, half done and botched 
work, is not only a source of terrl 
ble.waste, but the subsequent loss of 
self respect and life is also very 
great. 

There is great economy in putting 
the highest possible personal inve*t: 
ment in everything we do. A®Y 
thoroughnes of effort which raises 
personal power to a higher value i8 
a judicious expenditurejof individual 
effort. Do not be afraid to show 
thoroughness in whatever your 02 
dertake. Thoroughuees is a great 
quality when once mastered. It 
makes all work easier, and brings *? 
life more sunshine.—‘‘Success” fF 
March. 
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Christian Life Column. 


SUGGESTION. 





— 


| cannot tell why there should come 


to me 
A ¢hought of some one miles and 
yoars away, : 
In swift insistence on the memory, 
Unless there be a need that I 


should pray. 


He goes his way, I mine; we seldom 
meet 
To talk of plans or changes, day 
by day 
Of pain or pleasure, triumphs or de- 
feat, : 
Or special reasons very tis time to 
pray. 
2 are too busy even to spare 
thought 


For days together of some friends 


away 
To read his signal as a call to pray. 


perhaps, just then, my friend has 

fiercer fight, 5 
A more appalling weakness, a 

decay 

Of courage, darkness, some lost sense 
of right— 

And so, in case he needs my prayer, 
I pray. 


¥riend, do the same for me! If I in- 
trude 
Unasked upon you, onsome crowd- 
ed day, 
Give me &® moment’s prayer, as in- 
teriude ; 
Be very sureI need it, therefore 
pray. 
—Marianne Farningham. 





A SUBLIME AMBITION. 


“Coming nearer and nearer to 
Christ,’’ we say ; that does not mean 
creeping into a refuge where we can 
be safe. If means becoming better 
and better men; repeating His char 
acter more and moreinours. The 
only true danger is sin, and so the 
only true safety is holiness. Whas 
asublime ambition! How it takes 
our vague, half-felt wishes and fills 
them with reality and strength, 
when the moral growth, which 
makes a man complete, is put before 
us, not abstractedly, but in this 
picture of the dearest and noblest 
Being that our souls can dream of, 
standing before us and saying to us, 
“Come unto me;”’ standing over us 
and praying for us, ‘Father, bring 
them where I am.’’—Brooks. 





THE CHASTENING OF CHRISTIANS. 


A gentle and earnest Christian 
woman, who had nursed her husband 
through a tedious sickness and had 
him taken from her by death, in a 
letter 0 me on some family and busi- 
ness matters, added the following 
sentences: ‘‘I am quite well, and 
find enough to do to keep me from 
thinking too much of myself. The 
Lord has been very tender and 
gracious to me in my sorrow, and I 
do not want it to overwhelm me, but 
that I may learn every lesson and 
be ready for whatever he has plan- 
ned for me.’’ Idonot think I have 
ever met with a better presentation 
of the way in which a Christian 
should meet affliction. Our lives 
are planned for us by God. Afflic- 
tions and the lessons that they teach 
have their place in his plan. The 
Lord is tender and gracious even in 
his chastening dealings with his 
people. 

And the active duties of life pre- 
vent an unhealthy introspection and 
an unhappy moping. What a blessed 
thing it is to be able so to meet life’s 
sorrows! and to feel sure, as the 
apostle did, that ‘tour light affliction, 
which is but for a moment, worketh 
for us a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory.”’ That as- 
sertion of Paul in 2 Corinthians iv 
\?, speaking of his tremendous and 
varied affliction as “‘light,’’ and as 
“but for a moment,’’ when it heavily 
covered his whole life on earth—as 
“for a moment’? when compared 
with unending eternity, and as 
“light” when compared with the 
weight of the glory of the reward in 
Christ's presence, where is fulness 
of joy, and at his right hand, where 
are pleasures for evermore—has in it 
great comfort for God’s affiicted 
children. R. M. Patterson, D.D., in 
Christian Observer. 


Une often hears the words, ‘‘Well, 
they are having an easy time, they 
have all the money they want, they 
know nothing of the struggle of 
life.”” That is not the question, The 
{uestion is, have they sympathy, 
have they aspirations for what 
money cannot give them? Have they 
perfect trust in God? In short, are 
they attaining to a character that is 
being made for two worlds?—Mar 


84ret Bottome, in Ladies’ Home 
Journal, 


— 2-02-22 aaaieaian 





God gave man the power of 
Speech that he might speak wise, 
kind words of hope and good cheer 


Children’s Column. 


Miscellaneous. 





UNCLE JOSIAA’S GHOST STORY. 





Reported for The Progressive Farmer by one 
of our Young Readers. 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
“One night befo’ de war, in de 
month ob December, some ob us 
plantation boys went to dig for 
money. 
**De sky wuz clowdy, and de owls 
wuz whoopin’ loud az dey could. De 
roosters had begun crowing and all 
de cabins wuz silent, ‘cep’ dat one ob 
Uncle Ned’s dogs wuz barkin’. 
‘‘Some ob de boys had shovels and 
spades, and I had aaxe. De place 
whur we wuz goin’ ter dig wuz close 
ter & grave-yard dat had lots er 
toom-stones inter it, dat didn’t look 
very well, I tell you, in de night. 
When we got ter de place, nobody 
said a word, but went ter diggin’ 
hard az we could. 
‘‘Presen’ly we struck a root, Den 
our axe come in play, fo’ it wuza 
big root and it took some time ter 
cutitin two. We couldn’t ob cut it 
wid a shovelina day. We wuz all 
80 skeered dat we wouldn’t look 
around fo’ fear dat we would see a 
ghoast. It wuz not long befo’ we 
struck somethin’ dat we thought 
wuz apot era kittle, and all ob de 
boys grabbed atter it and one ob 
dem got hit wid a shovel, and ripped 
out a cuss. 
“Den de air wuz filled wid ghostes 
an funny noises dat made my hair 
(dat is, de stuff on my head) stand 
up strate as rice stubbles. We all 
jumped out ob de hole and run hard 
aZ we could. 
“JT run right inter a bunch ob 
briers and got tangled up in dem. 
I thought dat de ghostes would take 
me befo’ I got loose from dem briers. 
After awhile I got loose from dem 
an started by de grave yard hard az 
Icould go. Jest den a ghost jumped 
out from behind a toom-stone and 
took out atterme. I thought dat de 
ghost would cotch me every minute. 
And you talk about a nigger runnin’, 
but, Laud hab mercy! I jest flew! 
And when I got home I wuz out ob 
breaf. 
‘‘De next day I went to de place 
and de thing we thought wuz de pot 
wuz a big root. And haint neber 
been money diggin’ since dat night.’’ 
GLEN DANIELS. 
Pasquotank Co., N. C. 


MESMERIZING A ROUSTER. 


I knew a little boy who used to 
perform this trick very successfully. 
He had a bright young rooster, of 
which he was very fond, and which 
he often brought into the house. 

He would hold the rooster on his 
lap, and with a piece of chalk draw 
lines from the tip of its bill to the 
back of its neck, pressing very 
lightly with the chalk. 

At first the rooster would appear 
sleepy, and then would nod its head 
very drowsily, and finally to all ap- 
pearances go fast asleep. 

If put upon the floor the rooster 
would remain standing, but with its 
eyes fast closed. Then the little 
boy would bring a light near to the 
rooster’s eyes, and it would stretch 
its neck and crow a great many 
times, as if the sun were just coming 
up, although its eyes were closed all 
the time. 

Then this young mesmerist would 
lightly tap the rooster’s bill and 
spurs with a lead pencil. The roos- 
ter would immediately ruffle his 
neck feathers, flap his wings, thrust 
his spurs and go through all the 
motions of a furious fight. 

He would keep this up until stop- 
ped by being lifted from the floor 
and then set down again. 

When the little boy would give the 
usual call which summoned the 
chickens to their meals the rooster 
would try his best to pick holes in 
the floor, thinking he was making a 
fine meal of corn. If a few pieces 
of grass were against his face and 
some buttons dropped upon his toes 
he would scratch away at a great 
rate, as if doing his best to destroy a 
garden. Doesn't it seem surprising 
that a rooster should have such an 
imagination? 

The rooster was awakened by 
stroking the feathers on the top of 
his head backward and then giving 
him a slight jolt and setting him 
upon his feet. 


mesmerized the easier it became, 
and the more things he would do. 
And it did not hurt him in the least. 


he was finally sold for a fancy price. 
—Quincy Optic. 





proper age for girls to marry? 
She—Oh, about nineteen. 


She—Oh, 


It is curious thatthe more he was 
He grew so large and handsome that 
He—What do you think is the 


He—Indeed! And how old are you? 
about nineteen. — Tit- 


“THE STOLEN MELON.” 

A month or so ago we published a 
short note regarding several excel- 
lent poems contributed to the Janu- 
ary number of the Century Magazine 
by Mr. John Charles MoNéeill, of 
Scotland county, this State. The 
February Century oontains four 
negro songs written by Mr. MoNeill, 
which prove hima master of negro 
dialect. The poems are of humorous 
character, and the best, we think, is 
“The Stolen Melon.’’ The publish. 
ers of the Century have given us 
permission to reprint it in THz Pro- 
GRESSIVE FarRMER. It follows: 


Yuh, Bill! yuh need n’ be sneakin’ 
erway, 

Fer yo’ mammy’s done seed yuh 
dodgin’ erroun’, 

Yuh low-down coon! Take dat mil- 
lion out 

En lay hit dar by ds crib on de 
groun’. 


Now lemme tell yuh, I knows right 
whar 

Dat million growed in de squire’s 
fence jam— 

Yuh, Bill! don’t lie! I seed hit dar! 

Don’t yuh open yo’ monf, er I ’ll 
hit yuh, bam! 


I’s tired er preachin’ en preachin’, 


Tis, 
En scrubbin’ to yearn my honus’ 
bread, 
W’ilst yuh ’s er-nosin’ erbout in de 
weeds, 
Er. gwine des so wid yo’ rat snake 
head, 
Huntin’ er millions in yudder folks’ 
fiel’s ! 
I ’s er good min’ to whale yuh, big 
es yuh is, 
En tell de pahson to stan’ at de 
gate 
Wid Peter, en head yuh outen 
bliss. 


Jis gimme dat knife. 
me Bill? 

Han’ it right here, erI ’il knook 
yuh flat ! 

Not ’oa’se I laks de pesky thing, 

Not ’ca’seI ’m hongry, mind yuh 
dat— 


To make yuh travel fer yo’ sin 

I ’s gwinter eat dis million up, 

Es slow en temptin’ es I kin; 

En yuh stan’ dar, lak er sheepy 
pup, 


En hear de juice er-gurglin’ down 

Clean th’ough yo’ mammy’s goozle 
quill, 

En watch ’er lick ’er mouf, lak dis, 

En shake ’erse’f en grin er li'l’. 


Does yuh hear 


I sees hit now, er-layin’ dar: 
Two ha’ves es red es yo’ Sunday 


tie 
En cool es ice—oh, gimme de knife! 
Lawd, boy, be quick, ’r I ’sholy die! 


Now, look atdat! Jislook fer shame ! 
Did Hanner hab dat triflin’ chile, 
En raise ’im wid two shirts er year, 
En er plug tobaccer once ’n er 
while? 


Wus 't her dat had dat crazy coon, 

Dat nigger so ongawdly mean 

He stolt er million en fotch it home, 

En never knowed dat hit wus 
green? 


Look here, nigger, don’t yuh know— 

Yuh ’s no mo’ sense ’en er hick’ry 
chunk !— 

Dat er green un allus will go plank, 

En er ripe un allus will go plunk? 


Now, ain’t dis here a purty come-off? 

W’ilst makin’ yuh drink yo’ bitter 
cup, 

I ’s got so hongry en thirsty, I is, 

Dat I ’most could eat dis green 

un up. 


Don't steal no mo’; but ef yuh does, 
Show dat yuh ’s wiser ’en I thunk, 
By fetchin’ f’om de ‘simmon.tree 
patch 

A million dat won't say nothin’ 
but plunk. 


ee ee 


WHAT WOMEN ARE TO WEAK—ADVANCE 
SPRING FASHION NOTES. 


The first early blouses made in 
wash materials for this spring are in 
pique, orash, drilling and the heavier 
cotton and linen fabrics, in white 
and colors. 

A new material for blouses—new 
of course only for this purpose—is 
poplin. It comes in a lovely line of 
colorings, and with its rather heavy 
cords does not require much trim 
ming beyond plaits. 

The use of ribbon as a trimming 
and a garniture for all kinds of 
gowns seems to have taken a new 
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make up into the smartest possible 
kind of tailor suits. Really, after 
black, there is nothing one wears in 
so many different ways with so 
many kind of blouses, hats, etc., as 
the varying shades of tan, ecru and 
biscuit.—Mrs. Ralston, in the March 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 





THE NORTH CAROLINA BOOKLET. 





February Number to Contain Tales of the 
Cape Fear Blockade. 
Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
The February number of The 
North Carolina Booklet will contain 
‘The Tales of the Cape Fear Block- 
ade,’’ by Mr. James Sprunt, of Wil- 
mington. This booklet is written in 
Mr. Sprunt’s best style and presents 
a vivid, realistic picture of the 
South's great period of ‘‘storm and 
stress.’’ 

It will be remembered that Wil 
mington was especially noted as the 
very heart of that vital intercourse 
between the Confederate States and 
foreign countries, an intercourse 
which depended almost wholly upon 
the heroic ‘‘pluck’’ and dauntless 
courage of the ‘‘blockade runners,”’ 
who in the face of greatest dangers, 
despite innumerable losses, brought 
through the vigilantly-guarded chan- 
nels munitions of war, the blankets 
and clothing for the soldiers, the 
cotton cards and medicines for the 
women at home and supplies of all 
kinds. But from the beginning, 
long after all other ports in the 
South were closed, until within a 
few months of Lee’s surrender, Wil- 
mington kept her gates open, and 
through them the very bones and 
blood of the Confederacy flowed into 
the war-ridden South. 

This booklet contains much of his- 
torical interest never before pub- 
lished, and will be of inestimable 
value to the whole South. 

All special orders should be sent in 
at once, as the first edition has al- 
ready exhausted, a seccnd partially 
disposed of, and there will be no 
further re-print. Address the North 
Carolina Booklet, P. O. Box No. 125, 
Raleigh, N. C. 





OPSETTING ARITHMETICAL TRADITION. 
Jack—‘*How did you come out on 
that bulldog pup you bought?”’ 
Dick—‘‘Lost over one hundred per 
cent on the transaction.’’ 
Jack—‘‘Oh, I guess not! One hun- 
dred per cent is all you can possibly 
lose.”’ 
Dick—‘:Think so, do you? Well, I 
paid ten dollars for the pup, and 
then I had to give a boy one dollar 
to take him out and drown him. If 
that isn’t one hundred and ten per 
cent loss, I’d like to know what you 
call it.’"—New York Sun. 





Three different waiters at a hotel 
asked a prim, presise little man at 
dinner if he would have soup. A 
little annoyed, he said to the last 
waiter who asked the question: ‘‘Is 
it compulsory?’’ ‘‘No,’’ said the 
waiter, ‘‘I think it’s mook turtle.’’— 
Exchange. 

“Bridget, did you call the boys?’’ 

‘‘Indade an’ Oi called them every- 
thing Oi cud think of, but they won’t 
git up.’’—Brooklyn Life. 








must have constant attention from the 


mother. Their wants are numerous, but that 
palatable, simple, vegetable remedy 


Frey’s Vermifuge 


meets most of them. Keeps the stomach 
sweet and well ordered; expels worms; in- 
duces natural sleep. Bottle by mail 25c. 

E. & S. FREY, Baitimore, Md. 























lease of life, and itis introduced in 
one way or another upon countless 
gowns and bodices. 

Homespun, which was so popular 
during the past season, will be much 
more worn this spring. It is a particu- 
larly nice materal, being light in 
weight and shedding the dust easily, 
besides having most excellent ‘‘stay- 
ing qualities.’’ The new weaves show 
a glossiness of surface new in home 
spun. 

For softness of tone the new colors 
have never been surpassed. Ecru, 
ranging from the palest bisouit shade, 
bids fair to be more fashionable than 
ever, which is high praise indeed. In 








to his fellows.—Selected. 


bits. 


cloth materials this coloring will 
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| As the original introducer of the Miller 
| Melon, Cory Corn, All Season's Cabbage, 
{ubbardSquash, anda score of other 







th 
| vegetables that are now raised all over 
| the United States, I offer the public 
| head-quarter’s seed. Send for free catalogue, 
J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 
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DO YOU FEED SWINE?| 


the most practical swine » giving up-to- 

date methods and omens pane, coed 10 

cents in silver for four months trial subscrip- 
tion. Regular price 50 cents 

ayear. Ad 

BLOODED STOCK, 

Oxford, Pa. 








CURED while you work You 


RU PTU RE pay $4 when cured. No cure, no 


ad 
9 , 
PEELE Ss COLLEGE, WORTH CARGLINA’S RIGH GRADE COMMLACIAL SCNOSL. 
Thorough. Reliable. Endorsed by the Best People. 
Full Graduates of good character placed in positions. Day and night sessions. Elec- 
tric lights. Steam heat. Elevator service. Uniform rates, $35.00 percourse. We run our 
own boarding house—a modern one, with water, baths, etc. It isa pleasure to be a mem- 
ber of this school. JUODSON PEELE, President, GREENSBORO, HR. C. ( 


BS 3B 273 3333833883], 
A ROMANCE OF THE CIVIL WAR, 


bt CHATTANOOGA,” * Containing 229 pages, by F. A. MITCH late 


of United States Army. Have you read it? If not then 
ou send at once before they are all taken. Here's what 
© Evansville Journal says, “Contains plenty of limited 
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incidents and hair-breadth esca told in a very entertaining manner.” We have a 
number only, which we are sending free of charge to every one who sends 50 cents fora 
subscription to our publication. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address at once: 
SOUTHERN FRUIT AND TRUCK GROWER, 
1023 E. Eighth St., Chattancega, Tena 
ee 





We are our customers the benefit of @ 
yh FE Ry ry 
horse accessories. figures are #& 


quoted—dealers prodite toe eliminated. 


You Get the Profits 





gv or money returned. Send for catalogue’ 
hg 204 see how much you will save. 


The COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS C0. } wxiteto nearest omice { 
Holmes Latest 
Eclipse is the 
level ever sold 


rod and target : rhs, oe ee Te 
W.c HOLMES, | GN ae he 


12 North Forsyth, St., | Minneapolis, Minn. 


ipment from Columbus, 
MO., P. 0, Box 54. 





ST. LOUI 
COLUMBUS, O., P. 0. Box 772. 


FURS 











best first-class | 
for $4.50, with | 


ATLANTA, GA, WRITE FOR CIRCULARS 











SHOES 


FOR- 


$5.00 $3.50 


Is made in all leather including Patent Leather, Patent Kid, Box Calf, Enamel, Kid 
and Seal Skin, Ete. 


All New Styles and Shapes. 


We think they are worth $5.00. Order a pair sent to you subject to examination. 
If you do not think as we do return at our expense, and if you do, 
pay $3 50 and get the best shoes made. 


DANIEL ALLEN & CO., 
_ Raleigh, N. C. 

















‘‘ Afnerica’s Greatest Family Magazine.” 


The Ledger Monthly 


FEATURES FOR 1902. 
Departments and Special Articles: 


Current Fashions. Home Cooking. 
Thoughts Affecting the Life of a Young Girl. 
Good Health. Plants and Flowers. 
The Social Side of Church Work. Ledger Model Houses. 
Album of Celebrities of To day. 
Embroidery and Fancy Work. 


ONLY 6 CENTS,---The Ledger Monthly Patterns.---ONLY 6 CENTS, 


The Pattern Department of the Ledger Monthly is one of its strongest features. Pat- 
te: ns of all the styles illustrated and described in the Fashion Department each month 
are furnished to snbscribers at the nominal pete of 6 CENTS EACH The Ledger 
Monthly Patters a e equal to any yattern on the market and are guaranteed accu- 
rately cut and perfect fitting The Pattern Department is conducted for the benefit o 
subscribers, and the privileges of this department are alone worth the priceof the 
magazine to any woman wh» dves her home dressmaking. 


PREMIUM LIST FREE. | © SAMPLE COPY FREE. 


Some of our agents prefer working for — If you will mention this pa 
elegant premiums rather than for cash com- 
missions. If you do, send for list. 








write we will send you : when 8 
@ sample co re) 
Ledger Monthly Free. ° Ww 


Agents make money taking subscriptions for 
the Ledger Monthly. Write for Particulars. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


THE LEDGER PUBLISHING CO,, 225 Fourth dve., Mow Tork, 


Ke" We will send the Ledger Monthly and Tue ProGressivE FARMER both 
one year for $1.90. Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N.C. 


Read the Complete Poultry Book! 


The Complete Poultry Book contains just what the poultry-raiser or 
the prospective poultry-raiser wants to know. It contains the best thought 
on this subject of C. E. Thorne, Director of the Ohio Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station, and of P. H. Jacobs, now and for many years poultry editor 
of the Farm and Fireside. 

PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED.—Contains a very large number of up- 
to-date illustrations from designs made for this book. The illustrations 
of poultry-houses cannot be surpassed, as they combine practically every 
known design, both cheap and elaborate. 


INCUBATOR.—Plans are given 
for making a practical working in- 
cubator, hundreds of them being 
now in use. 

BROODER.—Plans are also given 
for making a brooder, these plans 
alone being worth many times the 
cost of the book. Thousands of 
brooders have been made according 
to these plans and sold for $8 each. 

BREEDS.—Al1 the different breeds 
are described and illustrated and 
their merits and demerits frankly 
discussed. The best breeds for 
raising broilers, best for layers, best 
for hatching and best for gen- 
eral purposes are pointed out, 
and the reasons for their selection 


given. 

DISEASES OF POULTRY are ful- 
ly described and the proper remedies 
prescribed. A chaper which will 
save money for you. 


PRACTICAL PONTS.—That which characterizes this book and sets is 
apart from all others on the same subject it its intensely practical treat- 
ment of the poultry business from the standpoint of experience. It con- 
tains something valuable for everybody interested in poultry, whether 
they*keep a dozen hens or one thousand hens. 

It contains special chapters on Turkeys, Ducks, Geese, Pigeons, ete. 
For the purpose of the general poultry-raiser it is the most complete, most 
up-to-date and most practical poultry book ever published, giving just the 
information every poultry-raiser wants. 

We will send any one a copy of this work and Tar Proaressive Fare 
MER one year for only $1.25. First come, first served. Order at once, ' 


Address : THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
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Poultry Book 




















y. ALEX.SPEIRS, Box 971, WESTBROOK, 
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Living Issues. 


HOW GOOD ROADS BENEFIT THE FARMER 








Address of T. B. Parker, Esq., Hillsboro, N. 
C., Before the State Good Roads Convention, 
Raleigh, N. C., February 13, 1902. 

Upon the invitation of your Chair- 
man, I come before you representing 
the farmers of North Carolina, who 
constitute 80 per cent of her popula- 
tion. Like those who have preceeded 
me, I shall talk to you of good roads 
and their advantages, but I am to 
speak especially on their relation to 
the farmers of the State as they af 
fect them socially, educationally, re- 
ligously and financially. 


GOOD ROADS AS THEY AFFECT THE 
FARMER. 


As a farmer I welcome the move- 
ment, for the sake of good roads, 
and the ultimate changes they will 
bring about. Good roads are tke 
forerunners of other improvements, 
for they make possible many things 
that will add to our comfort and 
convenience. 

They not only give evidence of 
thrift and prosperity, but add to the 
beauties and desirability of country 
life. 

They bring neighbors nearer to- 
geather and obliterate to a marked 
degree the isolation of the averages 
country home. 

They make travel a pleasure, 
thereby promoting neighborly visits, 
church going and sohool attendance ; 
conditions thatare desirable on ac 
count of their social, religious and 
educational advantages. 

Therefore this movement means 
more than simply good roads. We 
all appreciate the value of social in 
tercourse. It cultivates and refines 
and moulds people into broader and 
more useful lives. It makes coun- 
try life attractive and cultivates an 
air of refinement that can be ob 
tained in no other way. It dispels 
many of the disagreeable features of 

“ordinary farm life, by bringing into 
the home rays of sunshine that drive 
out gloom. The lack of the social 
feature drives many young men and 
young women to the city, to seek at- 
tractions denied them in thecountry, 
though in the city they soon find 
that all that glitters is not gold. 

With good roads our Public School 
system would be very materially im- 
proved, and I believe that the money 
now spent on public schools would 
be twice as affective as it now is. 

We can no longer be content sim- 
ply with the making of a crop; we 
must know how to sellit. Thero 
fore we need to be posted as to what 
is going on at the other end of the 
line. We need to know how to econo 
mize in everything connected with 

MAKING AND MARKETING THE CROP. 

This brings us to transportation 
over our own public roads. There 
are carried over the public roads of 
the State, annually, about 300,000, 
tons of fertilizars, 500,000 bales of 
cotton, 6,000,000, bushels of cotton 
seed, millions of pounds of tobacco, 
millions of bushels of wheat, corn 
and oats, hundreds of car loads of 
packages of truck of various kinds, 
together with timber, lumber, flour, 
and every kind of merchandise. All 
this carried chiefly by farmers. It 
has been demonstrated that it ro- 
quires from two to four times the 
power to carry a ton over a bid 
road that it does over a good road. 
When our people fully realizo what 
an expenditure of power, and waste 
of time and money this means there 
will be a demand for good roads all 
over the State. Good roads bring in 
new setlers who are attracted by the 
beauty of the country, and its ad- 
vantages, and in this way enhance 
the vatue of our lands. 


AN EXAMPLE OF THE VALUE OF GOOD 
ROADS. 


It was my pleasure to spend some 
time in, and travel pretty well over 
Mecklenburg county about a year 
ago. That was my first experience 
with genuine macadam roads, and I 
made it a point to enquire of tho 
people and get their opinion of them. 
I spent a night with a farmer who 
lived immediately on the macadam 
road. Linquired of him how much 
nearer Charlotte was he, in time, 
than he was before they had maoc- 
adam roads. He replied that it de 
pended entirely on the weather ; thas 
before, in good weather, he could go 
to Charlotte in aboout 14% hours; in 


bad weather longer, and sometimes. 


could scarcely get there at all. Now, 
regardles of the weather, he makes 
the trip in one hour. I then asked 
about the carrying capacity of his 
team. He replied that before the 
era of good roads, if the roads were 
dry two horses could easily carry 
half a cord of wood to Charlotte, and 
from that down to an empty wagon 
made a load according to the condi 


> 


tion of the road. Now, it is nota 
question of how much the team will 
pull, but how much the wagon can 
carry. I then inquired if there had 
been any 

ADVANOE IN THE PRICE OF LAND 
on accout of the good roads. He re- 
plied there was no land for sale in 
his neighborhood now, but if there 
was it would bring $5 an acre, when 
situated on the macadam road, more 
than it would before the road was 
built. This, my friends, shows you 
something of the value of good roads 
from a financial standpoint. If the 
same conditions existed in other 
counties that they have in Mecklin 
burg there would be an increase in 
the value of their lands also. It 
might not be $5 an acre, but it would 
be considerale. At the rate of $1 
per acre increase, in a county the 
size of Wake the increase in value 
would be about $600,000. But this 
increase would not stay long at $1 
per acre. As aoon as the outside 
world began to find out what our ad- 
vantages are, and that we had actu- 
ally woke up to our possibilities 
there would bea tide of emigration 
coming into the State that wouid 
cause a sharpadvance in the price of 
our lands. . 

In speaking of 
THE EXPENSE OF BUILDING GOOD ROADS, 
if our country now had the $6,000,- 
000,000 spent during the four years 
misunderstanding that we had with 
our northern friends in 1861-65, to 
say nothing of the 600,000 lives that 
were sacrificed, and the millions of 
dollars worth of property in the 
South that was destroyed and not 
scounted for in the above we could 
build macadam roads all over this 
country ; and yet we survived that. 
If we had the $300,000,000 that were 
spent in freeing the Cubans, and the 
$100,000,000 that we are annually 
spending in the Philipines to prevent 
them from becoming a free people, 
we could macadamizes every im- 
portant road im the country ina 
short time. Strange to say, that 
some who help to bear these burdens 
without complaint would object to 
being taxed to build good roads at 
their door. We are all interested in 
the Isthmian canal, and hope that it 
will be constructed at an early date, 
but good roads in our immediate 
vicinity would be of far more bene- 
fit to us individually than that canal 
will ever be. Iagree with Gen. Bat. 
ler in regard to government aid in 
building public roads. Since this 
Nation has become to be ‘‘the’’ Uni- 
ted States instead of ‘‘these’’ United 
States, as formerly, I see no impro- 
priety in its making appropriations 
for public roads, as it does for other 
purposes. 

As you have been told, 

GOOD ROADS FACILITATE FREE RURAL 

DELIVERY 

that is doing so much for our people. 
The progressive farmer of to-day 
wants to keep in touch with the out- 
side world. To all such the rural 
free ‘delivery proves 60 be a great 
convenience. It daily brings to his 
doors the mails thereby putting the 
farmer in this respect on a footing 
with the townspeople. He gets the 
daily markets and keeps posted on 
current events. He is no longer be. 
hind the times in this respect. As 
knowledge is power, so is the news. 
paper reader a factor for goodin his 
community. One of the require- 
ments for a rural free mail delivery 
route is a good road. 

A new century has opened up be. 
fore us andif the farming industry 
is to keep apace with other indus 
tries, we must not be content with 
THE METHODS OF OUR FATHERS AND 

OUR GRANDFATHERS. 
To be successful, we need to be 
come progressive farmers, business 
furmers, with the executive ability 
of the manufacturer, the cleverness 
and ingenuity of the mechanic, the 
business tact and sagacity of the 
merchant, together with a practi 
cal knowledge of agriculture. When 
the manufacturer finds that his plant 
is no longer up-to-date, he disman 
tles it and puts in the latest improved 
machinery. He is forced todo this 
to meet competition. The railroad 
people do likewise. They take off 
small cars and small engines and re. 
piace them with larger ones. They 
cut down grades, raise embankments 
and straighten curves, as much as 
possible, so that a train and crew 
can carry more freight than it for. 
merly did. They are forced to do 
these things by their progressive 
competitors or else fail to make the 
dividend for which they are striving. 
Is there not a lesson in this for the 
farmer? Are not our public roads 
typical of the old machinery of the 
manufacturer? Have they not hills 








and low places that need attention? 


re 
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Cannot our roads often be made 
straighter or lessen distance? The 
railroads attend to these matters so 
that a train oan carry more and 
make better time. We need to at- 
tend to these things for the very 
reason. We have as strong compe- 
tition as the railroads have, and 
often worse for some of our competi- 
tors do not count cost of production. 
Therefore, as business farmers we 
need to save every item possible in 
expense of carrying, and this can be 
accomplished only by good roads. 


BAD ROARDS PARALYZE OUR EFFORTS 
AT COMPETITION. 


We have heard Gen. Butler say that 
on occount of the bad condition of 
our public roads and the high state 
of perfection to which the railroads 


- have attained, that fruit from Cali 


fornia oan be laid down in Raleigh 
for less cost of carriage than it can 
be brought from a farm over the 
public roads. twenty miles distant. 
You see by this that the railroads 
enable the fruit growers of Califor- 
nia to compete with the fruit grow- 
ers of your own country in your own 
country towns. To successfully com- 
pete with the California fruit-grow- 
ers, who have natural advantages 
over us, we need to improve our 
highways so as to reduce the cost of 
carriage to a minimum. 

Nor are the fruit growers the only 
ones of us who have Western com 
petition. You know, and I know, 
that the price of corn, wheat, oats, 
hay, etc., here, at home, are not fixed 
by our own farmers, but by the Wes- 
tern dealers. Sothe rich corn and 
grain-growing sections of the West 
are competing in our own markets 
with us. The only way that we 
may hope to successfully compete 
with these people in our own mar- 
kets is to ‘‘mend our ways,’’ that 
is, build good roads so as to enable 
us to get to market at any time and 
carry a full load, thereby reducing 
cost of transportation. The cost of 
carriage over bad roads is quite an 
item. A bad road is a relentless 
tax assessor and a sure collector. 
The expense in time, wear and tear 
of team and vehicle, and, at times, 
the ‘‘swear’’ and tear of the driver is 
no inconsiderable item. These are 
business considerations worthy of 
the attention of every farmer in the 
State. 

The economy, from every financial 
standpoint, demands that we have 
good roads. It is not that we are so 
poor that we cannot stand the ex- 
pense of making good roads; we are 
too poor not to have them. Con. 
vince our people of the necessity of 
good roads and when they are once 
aroused they will have them at any 
reasonable cost. The bravery and 
daring of North Carolinians in every 
effort in which they have partici- 
pated, from the days of the Regnu- 
lators inthe Piedmont section, when 
they routed the King’s court, then in 
session in Hillsboro and took charge 
of the docket and made entries 
thereon suited to their own ideas of 
the case, to the scaling of the walls 
at Pekin, China, last year. First 
at Bethel, farthest at Gettysburg and 
last at Appomattox, is an ackknowl- 
edgement of their bravery that they 
have fairly won. With this record 
we do not propcse to be left behind 
in the march of progress for good 
roads. 


EEUCATIONAL PROBLEMS. 





In an article published in the Feb 
ruary Forum disoussing various 
‘‘Problems of Our Educational Sys- 
tem,’’ President William De Witt 
Hyde, of Bowdoin College, declares 
his independence of European tradi 
tions with respect to higher educa- 
tion. He expresses the opinion that 
“The twentieth cenfury finds us just 
a bit tired of the German's peculiar 
type of scholarship, with its zeal to 
heap up new acquisitions of knowl- 
edge regardless of relative worth, 
sense of proportion, attractiveness 
of form, or either szathetic or prac 
tical use. The degree and the thesis 
are no longer accepted as sure indi- 
Catisns that a man is prepared to 
teach American youth. It is just 
beginning to dawn upon us thata 
grain of inspiration is worth many 
ounces of information ; that an ounce 
of comprehension is worth many 
pounds of aggregation; and thata 
single pound of artis worth many 
pounds of science. Hence, knowl- 
edge is but one of a dozen of the ends 
of education, one of a score of the 
qualities the university teacher must 
have.”’ 





When Your Joints Are Stiff and 
ysur muscles are sore from cold or 
rheumatism; when you sprain or 
bruise yourself, Perry Davis’ Pain- 
killer will take out the soreness and 
fix you right in a jiffy. 
stitutes. 


Avoid sub 














WHAT BOYS SHOULD BE TAUGHT. 


We notice in an exchange this 
statement, made by a correspondent 
in aeference to aschool: ‘Mr. 
has pictured to them so forcibly the 
vast possibilities stretching out be- 
fore them that there is nota lad in 
school who does not expect at some 
time to be Governor of North Caro- 
lina.’”’ 

Now that’s the trouble in many a 
school in North Carolina. The boys 
have been taught that about all there 
is to live for is some political job. 
It’s that way from the University 
down to the old field school. This 
political job inducement has been 
held out to the North Carolina boy 
in order to make him aspire, about 
long enough. We need to teach the 
boys to aim high but there are 
higher things than governorships. 
To be master of a tactory and to 
know its complicated machinery is a 
greater thing than to hold down the 
Governor’s chair. To know how to 
bring from the soil all that soil is 
capable of producing requiresa lot 
more brain than it dces to be Presi- 
dent. Wehave enough menin the 
political plum orchards and around 
the plitieal pie counters in this State. 
We need men who know how to do 
things, who consider the construc- 
tion of a bridge, the fine cultivation 
of a farm, the skilltul management 
of machinery, greater than political 
jobs. Youngman, your chances to 
be Governor, Congressman, Senator 
or President are ‘‘none scarcely,’’ 
but your chances to do something in 
the material upbuilding of this great, 
undeveloped State, which needs men 
of strong, red brawn and active brain 
so much to develop it, are as stars 
for multitudes. Getaway from the 
fool idea that there is no honor save 
in the line of politicss.—Monroe 
Enquirer. 








“The Cow Pea’ is the title of the 
latest publication issued by the Ex- 
periment Farm of the North Caro- 
lina State Horticultural Society at 
Southern Pines. This book, neatly 
bound and illustrated, in plain and 
concise manner, discusses the vaiue 
and uses cf that important crop, the 
cow pea. Any PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
reader can get a copy free by writing 
to the Superintendent of Experiment 
Farm, Southern Pines, N.C. Take 
one of that package of postal cards 
and write for one of these booklets 


We Must Go from heated rooms 
to the cold outer air, and the change 
sets us coughing. Curing winter 
colds is not hard if you take Allen’s 
Lung Balsam. A neglected cold is 
troublesome and dangerous. 


0 NGE IN J some AFE. II ME 


to buy a wagon if you buy the right kind. 












ELECTRIG "Wkkon 


lasts that long under ordinary conditions, First the life 
of a wagon depends upon the wheels. This ove is 
equipped with our ElectrieSteel Wheels. with strai cht 


or stagger spokes and wide tires. Wheels any height 


from 24 to 60 in, It lasts because tires can’t get loose. no 


re.setting, hubs can’t crack or spokes become loose. fele 
joes can’t rot, swell or dry out. Angle steel he uds, 
HOUSARDS NOW IN DAILY USE. 


7 : Suvings.’* 
ELEOHNG WHEEL 60.. Boxs1t Quincy, tli 
NORTH CAROLINA AGRICUL. 
TURAL DIRECTORY. 


FARMERS’ STATE ALLIANCE 

Presideni—-W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway, War 
ren Co., N.C. 

Vice-President—T. P. Johnson, 
Rowan Co, N.C. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business Agen 
—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, Orange Co., N. C. 

Lecturer—J. C. Bain, Wade, Cumberland, Co 
N.C. 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno, M,. Mii. 
chell, Wayne ., N.C, 

Chaplain—RKev. W.S. Mercer, Moyock, Curm 
tuck Co., N.C, 

Doorkee per—Geo. T. Lanes, Greensboro, Guii 
ford Co., .«., 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R,. H. Lane, Aurora, Bea: 
fort Co., N.C. 

Trustee Rusiness Agency Fund—W, A, Gre 
ham, Machpelab, N. C. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 

J. W. Dentoark, Chairman, Raleigh, Nv 

W.B. Fleming, Ridgeway, N. C. 

John Grabam, Warrenton, N.C, 

Dr. J. E. Person, Pikeville, N. C. 

Thomas J. Oldham, Teer, N. ©. 





Salisbury 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
OFFICERS. 
Commissioner—S. L. Patterson, 
Secretary--'T. K. Bruner. 
Entomologist—Frenkiin Sherman. 
State Veterinarian—Tait Butler. 
State Chemist--B. W. Kilgore, 
Botanist and Biologist—Gerald McCarthy. 
Postoffice address of all officers, Raleig:. 
N.C 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, 
Director—B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh, N. ©. 
Agriculturist—C. W. Burkett, West Raleigh 


N.C. 
Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Raleigh, 
N.C. 


STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


President—J. VanLindley, Pomona. 

Vice-President—O. W. Blacknall, Kittrell. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Franklin Sherman, 
Raleigh. 

Executive Committee -J. VanLindley, Chair- 
man; J. F, Gu'liver, B. von Herff, O. W. Black- 
vail, 7. K. Bruner, Franklin Sherman, P. H. 


District Vice-vresesidents—W. L. Baxter, 
Ridgeway; Geo. N. Ives, Newport; Wm. Cole, 
Waynesville; P. H. Beck, Southern ‘Pines: 





Moses Cone, Blowing Rock. 


CURES ANY DISEASE. 


A New and Wonderfully Successful Method 
of Curirg All Chronic and Lin- 
gering Afflictions. 








A Free Trial Package of This Remarkable 
Discovery Will Be Mailed to 
All Who Write. 








Anyone who suffers from a weak, disordered 
condition of the heart, lungs, kidneys, stom- 
ach, blood, liver, skin, muscies or nervous sys- 
tem should write at once for a free tria| treat- 
mentof anew method that is rapidly displac- 
ing the old ways of curing diseases. 





DR. U. G@. LIPES. 


Gout, partial paralysis, dropsy, locomotor- 
ataxia, rheumatism, neuralgia or any other 
disease resulting from high iiving quickly and 
permaneatiy remo ed by the : ew method. 

Weakness or debility in any form whether in 
man or woman evtiely eradicated from the 
system by the new treai::eut. 

Con uption, bronchitis, asthma, catarrh, 
impure blood, heart dis: ase, kidney and blad- 
der trouble and liver complaint ured to stay 
cured by the docto.’s wonderful remedies. 

If*you are the victim: f any malady or sick- 
ness which you have long wanted to get rid of 
try oneof wr. !ip¢s’ free treatments and sce 
how easy it is to be cured when the proper 
means are employed 

If you have aches or pains, don’t feel well at 
tines; if you are despondent and dis ouraged, 
tired out, it is because you have some teriible 
disease lurking in your system. 

Why not write Dr. Lipes, get a free trial 
treatment and let him show you how quickly 
you can be cured by his new method. It makes 
no difference what your pe ul.ar ai!ment may 
be, Dr. i ipes will send you a trial treatment 
entirely free of charge to prove to you that he 
can vo as h: claims. 

Write to-dav telling the doctor what you 
wish to be cured of and receive the free treat- 
men! forit by return mail. There are no con- 
ditions whatever. Dr. Lipes’ gener us offer is 
meant for +verybody who suffers from disease 
in any of its various forms Address Dr. U G. 
Lipes, 1682 Stevenson Building. Indianapolis, 
Ind. Noone should miss this grand opportu- 
nity of securing the benefits of the doctor’s 
la est discovery since it costs you nothing. 


‘“* THE LIVES OF DISTINGUISHED 
NORTH CAROLINIANS.” 


Biographies, Portraits and Best Known 
Speeches of Davie, Macon, Murphy, Gaston, 
Badger, Swain, Rufiin, Bragg, Graham, Moore, 
Pettigrew, Pender, Ramseur, Grimes and Hill. 

andsome Book of 600 pages. Price, $2. 

With The Progressive Farmer one year, $2.75. 

Address all orders to 

° 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N.C. 


R Ul? 


DEAR SUBSCRIBER : 

I C that quite a number of our 
subscribers R in arrears. Please C 
U’Rlabel & F-U-R-1 please renew 
B 4 U © the sun go down again. 

and greatly oblige 
U'R S1n C R wellwisher, 
THE Bus. Mar 











(IMPROVED FARM FOR SALE. 





97 acres one and one-half miles from city of 
Raleigh. Level macadamized road. Telephone 
connections. Good buildings. 25 acres bear- 
ing fruit. 10 acres wood. Good land. Price to 
quick buyer $8,000—% cash, remainder to suit 
at6 per cent. GERALD McCARTHY. . 

RALEIGH, N.C. 





We promptly obtain U. 8. and Foreign 


Send model, sketch or photo of invention for 


For free book, 
How to Secure’ 


Patents and RADE-MARKS “—" 


CASNOWe 


OPPOSITE.U.S.PATENT OFFICE. 
WASHINGTON.D.C. 


freereport on TRAD lity. 











9 J 
$175 Farmer’s Saw Mill. 
We manufacture all sizes and 
atvlea of Saw Mills and Ma- 
chinerv. Write for circulars 
and prices, 


SALEM IRON WORKS, ""*2%-18¢ 


‘Best Blister I Ever Used.’’ 
Flushing, N. Y., Dao. 1, '98. 
The Lawrence-William Co., Cleve. 

land, O.: 

Some time ago I purchased a hot- 
tle of your Gomban!t’s Canstic Bal- 
sam to use on mv trotting mare for 
splint, which cured it in short order. 
T have recommended ‘:'Gombault’s”’ 
to a number of horsemen in this vi- 
cinity. Itis the bast blister I have 
ever used. Have kept horses for the 
past twenty years, and good ones at 
that, and have had considerable ex- 
perience with blisters. 

C.D BELLows. 
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(Tecumseh G 49283.) 


POLAND CHINAS. Senator lot - 
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two best strains of living hogs represe; rhe 
this herd—Sows in pigs, and “young aoe re 
Sows of all ages. Send to heéadgu: 


get the best, from the oldest and larg 
‘oland Chinas in this State, at one h: 
tern prices. Address: J. B.GRAY 
Fredericksburg. \ 





Time to buy that carriage or buggy. We make a f; 


andsell directon 3Q Days’ Free Triai. 


We save you dealer and jobber 


catalog. Mailed free. 
Kalamazoo Carriage & Harness Mfg, 
Co., Station15, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Pioneers of the Free Trial Plan. 








SHIPPED ON APPRO VAL 

Ny 20d Ten Days Free Trial. ot acen; 

2 1902 Mod. ale ie 9% advance 
odeis, & 

\ 1900 & 01 Models, best’ By S Sis 
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7 Sale 
A RIDER AGENT WANT 
Kia each town. Youcan Barna Bicyelode 
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Drouth Beating Com, 


It is a well demonstrated fact throughout the 
South that the largest well-bred corn that can 
be matured in Illinois when transp rted to the 
Southern States always greatly outyields the 
Southern late-maturing native corn, because it 
does not grow so much tostalk and matures 
its ears 20 to 30 days before early drouth catches 
and ruins the native Southern corn. I haveon 
filea large lot of testimonials confirming this 
During the past 5 years I have enjoyed a greatly 
increasing trade from Dixie on seed corn, 
Don’t you need such corn this year? I offer 
the best yielding varieties of corn for the South, 
My Champion White Peal and improved Yel- 
low \eaming corns are surest and »est yielders 
in Dixie. Prices: 4% bushel, 75 cts; 1 bushel, 
$1 40; 2 bushels $2.45; 5 bushels, $5.50; 16 bushels, 
$1.60. New seamless bags 15 cents each extra. 
We get wost shipments through by fast freigh, 
to North Carolina and South Carolina freight 
statious in about 12 days. Freight charges 
about 20 cts per bushel. Positive proof of the 
above, and treatiseon Northern see corn for 
the South, in my new catalogue of corn, oats 
and artichokes and other field seeds, and two 
corn samples sent from, provided you cutout 
and send tiuis notice. I reter to, or money can 
be sent in care of First National Bank, Be, 
ment, Ills, if desired. Address quickly: 


J. C. SUFFERN, 


CORN BREEDER, 
Voorhies, Ills. 


The 
Southern 
Railway... 


ANNOUNCES THE 
OPENING OF THE WINTER 


-- TOURIST SEASON... 


AND THE PLACING 
——ON SALE OF— 


Excursion Tickets 


TO ALL PROMiINENT 
POINTS IN THE 


South, Southwest, 
West Indies, Mex- 
ico and California, 


—INCLUDING— 


St. Augustine, Palm Beach, Miami 


Jacksonville, Tampa, Port Tampa, 
Brunswick, Thomasville, Charles 


ton, Aiken, Augusta, Pine 
hurst, Asheville, Atlanta, 
New Orleans, Mem- 
phis and 


The - Land - of + the + Sky. 


PERFECT DINING AND SLEEP 
ING.CAR SERVICE ON ALL 
TRAINS. 














SEE THAT YOUR TICKET READS 
VIA : SOUTHERN : RAILROAD 





("Ask any Ticket Agent for fal! 
information, or address: 


R. L. VERNON, Cc. W. WESTBURY, 
Traveling Pass.Agent, District Pass. Aged 


Charlotte, N.C. Richmond, V4. 


8. H. HARDWICK, 
General Passenger Agent. 


J.M.CULP, W.A. TURK, 
Traffic Manager. Asst. Pass. Traffic Manage? 
WASHINGTON, N. C. 
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Correspondence. 





OF MAILS. 





ist Replies to Mr. Rowland and Re. 
States Reasons for His Position. 
ondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Replying to Mr. 8. M. Rowland’s 
letter of February 11th inst. on rural 
free delivery of mails, I will say that 
{ think my objections were well 
taken, and if he had shown both 
aides of the question the reading 
plio, I think, would agree with 


Bural 


But I will try in this letter to 
show him in more detail how the 
matter stands. And as I read in 
papers nearly every day I find the 
game trouble exists. To get to my 
gubject more fully, and to get down 
to fa ta. as facts they are, I will sup- 
pose that we have a rural delivery 
route to start from Warren Plains, 
as that ia near our county site of 


Warren county, along the S. A. L 
Railroad. 

We get but two regular trains that 
carry mil matter daily, one going 
North and one South. They meet 
near this point and pass here be- 
tween 12 m. and 2:30 p. m. We will 
suppose we have arural route from 
this place to goin a northern direc. 
tion about 10 or 12 miles, which 
would take it down towards Roan- 
oke River. In starting from War- 
ren Plains, I think the law requires 
the carrier to start at about 7 o’clock 
a, m. and return about 6 p. m. 

As it now is, we get our mail 
daily from Raleigh, Durham, Rich- 
mond, Norfolk and all parts North, 
South, East and West. You will 
notice that he leaves in the morning 
before any train arrives that day, 
say he starts from Warren Plains on 
Monday. Suppose we have a very 
important letter that we wish to 
send off. We will say it is toa friend 
or a business house in Henderson, 
and that we want an answer imme- 
diately; the distance is about 20 
miles, and we live only one mile from 
the depot. The carrier takes this 
letter as he is passing along in the 
morning and goes on his route and 
returns on another road; this letter 
gets to the depot in the evening after 
all the mail trains have left. The 
person in Henderson gets my letter 
Tuesday late in the afternoon, and 
if he answers it immediately he can- 
not get it off until Wednesday. The 

letter arriving at Warren Plains too 
late to be dispatched to me on that 
day and I cannot get it until Thurs. 
day the fourth, whileifI had waliked 

over to the depot about 12 o’clock m. 
and mailed my letter, it would have 
gone off and I would get an answer 
onthe very day that the letter ar- 
rived in Henderson. Not only that, 
but we could dispatch a letter to 
Richmond, Norfolk, Raleigh and 
many other points and in twenty 
four hours get a reply. 

If I wanted to take a daily paper, 
it would be three days old before I 
could get it on the rural delivery 
route. 

Mr. Rowland does not give any of 
the disadvantages in the case. It is 
nice and all right in every instance. 
We always have to pluck some 
thorns when we pluck roses, and I 
think Mr. Rowland has all roses, 
and we all thorns in rural delivery. 

The farmers, as we all well know, 
like to meet together at their neigh- 
borhood store, where they generally 
get their mail, and talk and discuss 
the various topics of the day or to 
enquire of the health of a sick neigh- 
bor. In election years, they flock to 
these places to get the latest elec- 
tion news. Now our friend, Mr. 
Rowland, will argue that that will 
cause them to take daily or weekly 
Papers. NowI say that it will not, 
Sspecially those that are not able to 
take a weekly not saying anything 
about a daily. And we ought not to 
put anything on them that will cost 
them Something that they are get- 
ting for nothing. 

There are many other objections 
that I might mention, but will only 
mention one or two more and close. 
Some of our people live about one 
anda half miles from any road and 
do not get their mail oftener than 
once a week, and if they had to meet 
the rural carrier at times on the 
Toad-side and wanted to register a 
letter or attend to any other busi. 
ness, he would have to stand on the 
road-side in the cold, and some times 
rain and storms to attend to busi- 
nessa, 

Now these are some of my objeo- 
tions to the rural mail delivery, and 
I don’t think Mr. Rowland can bet- 
ter these objections under the same 
Clrcumstanres, as they are meeting 


with similar ones all over the United 
States. RURALIBT. 


A WORD FROM ROCKINGHAM. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
I want to say thatI think that Mr. 
S. M. Rowland is on the right track 
when he says that people want rural 
free delivery of mails. I think that 
any level-headed man would want 
his mail brought to his house, unless 
he wants an excuse to go to town or 
the postoffice The peeple in this 
county have signed a petition fer a 
route and we expect to have it soon. 
I see a good deal of talk in THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER about the birds. 
I don’t think that any farmer ought 
to let them be killed. If every 
county had a bird law such as Rock- 
ingham has, the birds oould be pro- 
tected. The law here is no man has 
the right to hunt on another’s land 
without the written permission of 
the land owner. 
A word for your paper: We de- 
cided last night that out of five 
papers that we read, THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER is the best. 16 has less ad- 
vertising and more good substantial 
reading than any other. 

W. D. WALL. 
Rockingham, N. C. 
TU DEVELOP INTEREST IN SUB-ALLIANCE 
MEETINGS. 





County Lecturer Cates, of Alamance, Makes 
Some Important Suggestions. 
Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
The great need of the Farmers’ 
Alliance in North Carolina to-day 
is something more to do. There 
should be work for every lodge, and 
for every member. The only danger 
of the decline of our organization 
lies in its becoming of so little mo. 
ment as to not warrant the time re- 
quired to keep it together. The only 
opportunity on the other hand, for 
making it the grand order that it 
should be, and to have it patronized 
by all our best and most successful 
farmers, lies in making it so useful, 
and those uses so evident, that this 
will naturally result. 

This success cannot be attained by 
merely saying, ‘‘Oh, come along.”’ 
One is given to wait for another, and 
he for another still. Like the Irish- 
man’s hogs at feeding time: ‘Faith, 
they come one ina gang, then two 
or three by themselves.’’ Cannot 
something be done to make the 
meetings of more value, or more in- 
terest, and better attended? 

The plan of assigning topics for 
discussion for each month was a step 
in this line, and very good indeed as 
far as it goes; but could not the 
Sub-Alliances carry this work 
further? It seems to me that a very 
good solution of the question would 
be to have a committee arrange a 
careful programme for each meet- 
ing, something like an agricultural 
club. The work of each man could 
be mapped out quite awhile in ad 
vance, and four or five men could 
speak, or read papers each evening, 
each occupying from ten to twenty 
minutes. This work, of course, 
would be arranged almost entirely 
on agricultural subjects, and foreach 
man largely in reference to the kind 
of farming he is doing. The Experi- 
ment Stations would gladly give any 
aid they could, and this kind of 
work would be of great value in 
bringing the people in closer touch 
with the stations and station meth- 
ods of work. 

This free exchange of ideas, and 
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NOTES FROM STATE LECTURER BAIN. 





A Trip in Northeastern North Caroliza. 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
On Monday, the 17th inst., I left 


the pleasant home of Bro. C. 
G. Waters at Princeton, Beaufort 
county, for Moyock, Currituck 


county, going by way of Plymouth 
and Edenton. When I reached Eliza- 
beth City, Bro. Mercer, our beloved 
State Alliance Chaplain, came on 
train and pleasantly entertained us 
until we reached Currituck, where 
we found a vehicle to take us out to 
his pleasant home with his daughter 
and son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. James 
Lee. On Wednesday morning we 
found the earth covered with snow, 
but we went on our way to meet an 
appointment at the court house and 
were greeted by a few of the tried 
and true brethren there. The even- 
ing of the same éay we lectured in 
Odd Fellows Hallat Coinjock, ana 
spent the night in the pleasant home 
of Bro. A. Hamilton, who is not 
only asuccessful farmer, but alsoa 
successful stock raiser. 

On Thursday afternoon we reached 
Powell's Point, but oh! how oold it 
was—too cold for people to turn out 
at night, though a few such true 
Alliancemen as Bro. Brock there 
met us. 

On Friday we returned up the 
sound to Poplar Branch, a landing 
on Currituck Sound, where many 
ducks and wild geese are packed and 
shipped to the Northern markets. 
There we were met at night by an 
appreciative audience of ladies, gen- 
tlemen and children, we spent the 
night in the entertaining home of 
Bro. Walker, a successful farmer and 
enthusiastic worker for the cause of 
education in his section. 

Saturday morning we found our- 
selves ‘“‘anowed up’’ and still sn 
ing, and we over twenty-five milu 
from our railroad station. But we, 
at intervals, travelled through the 
snow until we reached Moyock and 
boarded the train there Monday, 
came back via Edenton and over to 
Plymouth, where we spent the night 
with Bro, H. P. Alexander, one of 
the old stand-by Alliancemen of 
Washingtonicounty. On Tuesday we 
came on home. The earth is still 
covered in snow here. 

Currituck is the first county we 
have visited that has no town in it, 
yet they have plenty of well-to-do 
merchants as well asfarmers. They 
are a Christian, temperance people ; 
no liquors are allowed to be manu- 
factured or sold in the county. They 
have rich and fertile soils, many well 
improved farms. Yet one thing 
lack they—they have not a single 
high school in the county. 

J.C. Bain, Lecturer. 

Cumberland Co., N. C. 
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CATCHY OFFERS OF LARGE SALARIES 





The Mail Bag contents indicate 
that the publishing houses of this 
and other cities who thrive by mak 
ing offers to people in rural districts 
of salaries are unusually active at 
this time. One of these conc. ns, 
whose fiinancial standing is ‘nlis- 
putable, offered Rural-Voice an ai 
vertiseoment a few days ago; =~ 
when a full showing of their me‘) 
ods of carrying out their offers was 
demanded, the would-be advertiser 
failed to come to time and we were 
left to draw our own conclusions. 





knowledge too, would be of great 
value to those who are truly inter- 
ested in agriculture, and in the bet 
terment of the agricultural condi. 
tions of our country. This is the 
real aim of the Alliance, and thia is 
its great opportunity. 

Our good work must become ap- 
parent, however, before the organi- 
zation can be expected to grow with 
any startling bounds. Nothing will 
go out of use so long as it is useful, 
and is it easy to see that if a good 
programme can be arranged for each 
meeting, and the work gone into 
with a hearty zest, every one will 
soon become an enthusiast. This 
state of existence, you know, is con. 
tagious, even to outsiders, and the 
result is easy to prophesy. 

It seems to me thatitis not only 
a great opportunity fcr making our 
Alliance more useful, and its useful 
ness more evident, and thereby 
building up its membership, but itis 
a duty as well. 

I should be pleased to have the 
opinions of others on this mat 
ter, as I firmly believe myself that a 
better planned work for our after- 
noon meetings, with real prepara 
tion for what we are going to say, 
and the work almost ontirely along 
strictly agricultural lines, would be a 
starting point for building the Order 
to giant proportions. 

H. M. CarTzEs. 





Warren Co., N. C. 


Alamance Co., N. C. 


Let us here and now answer all 
queries of the kind we are now re 
ceiving and anticipate any who in 
tend inquiring, by making the gen 
eral statement that any offer ot 
salary made in a general way is on 
its face a fraud; that is to say, there 
is somewhere a catch toit. No busi 
ness houss in the world could live 
for a year and pay salaries indie. 
criminately. There are honorable 
publishing houses who employ men 
and women in an honorable way to 
do their work in the field; but we 
say toall, don’t trust anyone who 
offers, out of hand, to pay you a sal- 
ary before you have proven your 
right to such a salary by actual 
achievement.—Farmers’ Voice. 


TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 


Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All 
ruggists refund the money if it fails ty cure 
E. W. Grove’s signature is on each box, 2°¢. 


S C. Brown Leghorns 
B. Plymouth Rocks 
$1.00 PER SETTING OF 13. 
“gf Delivered Free toany express 
office in the State. 


(Routes.) W. E.WEIHE, Raleigh, N.C. 








TEST FOR YOURSELF THE WONDERFUL 


To Prove What SWAMP-ROOT, the Great Kidney, Liver and 











CURATIVE PROPERTIES OF SWAMP-ROOT, 


Bladder Remedy, Will do for YOU, Every Reader of The 
Progressive Farmer May Have a Sample Bottle FREE. 


. eo, 























DR. KILMiain & UU., Binghamton, N. Y.: 
GENTLEMEN :—In justice to you. I feslit mr @nt> to scnd yon anac— 
knowledgement of the receipi of the sample bottle of Swamp-Root, you so 
kindly sent me. I had bsen outof health for the past five years with 
kidney and bladder trouble. Had our best physicians prescribe for me. 
They would relieve me for the time being, but the old complaint would in 
a short time return again. I sent for a sample bottle of Swamp. Root and 
found it did me a world of good. Since then I have taken eight small bot- 
tles, bought at my drug store, and I consider myself perfectly cured. It 
seemed as though my back would break in two after stopping. Ido not 
have the smarting and irritation, nor do I have to get up during the night 
to urinate as I formerly did, three ard four times at night, but now sleep 
the sleep of peace. My back is sll right again, and in every way lama 
new man. Two of my brother officers are still using Swamp-Root. They, 
like myself, canrot say too much in praise of it. It is a boon to mankind. 
We recommend it to all who are suffering from kidney and bladder diseases. 
My brother officers (whose signatures accompany this letter) as well as 
myself, thank you for the blessing you have brought to the human race in 
the compounding of Swamp-Root. We remain, 
Yours very truly 





JAMES COOK, 

HUGH KE. BOYLE, 
JOHN J. BODKIN, 
Officers of the 58th Police Precinct, Greater New York. 


If you are sick or ‘‘feel badly,’’ begin taking the famous new discov- 
ery, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, because as soon as your kidneys are well 
they will help all the other organs to health. A trial will convince 
anyone. 

Weak and unhealty kidneys are responsible for many kinds of diseases, 
and if permitted to continue much suffering with fatal results are 
sure to follow. Kidney trouble irritates the nerves, make you dizzy, rest 
less, sleepless and irritable. Makes you pass water during the day, and 
obliges you to get up many times during the night. Unhealthy kidneys 
cause rheumatism, gravel, catarrh of the bladder, pain or dull ache in the 
back, joints and muscles; makes your head ache and back ache, causes 
indigestion, stomach and liver trouble; you get a sallow, yellow complex- 
ion, makes you feel as though you had heart trouble; you may have plenty 
of ambition, but no strength ; get weak and waste away. 

Swamp-Root is pleasant to take and is used in the leading hospitals, 
recommended by physicians in their private practice, and is taken by doc- 
tors themselves, because they recognize in it the greatest and most suc- 
cessful remedy that science has ever been able to compound. 

If you are already convinced that Swamp-Root is what you need, you 
can purchase the regular fifty-cent and one-dollar size bottles at the drug 
stores everywhere. Don’t make any mistake, but remember the name, 
Swamp Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp Rot, and the address, Binghamton, 
N. Y., on every bottle. 
EDITORIAL NotE.—Swamp-Root, the great kidney, liver and bladder 
remedy, is so remarkably successful that a special arrangement has been 
made by which all of our readers who have not already tried it may have 
a sample bottle sent absolutely free by mail. Also a book telling about 
kidney and bladder troubles and containing many of the thousands upon 
thousands of testimonial letters received from men ard women cured by 
Swamp-Root. In writing be sure and mention reading this generous offer 
in the Raleigh ProagressivE FARMER when sending your address to 
Dr. Kilmer & Co, Binghamton, N. Y. 





House Work is Hard Work without GOLD DUST. 
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DO‘YOU SHOOT? hes 


If you do you should send your name and address on a postal card for @ 


WINCHESTER 


"GUN CATALOGUE. e IT’S FREE? 
; Itillustrates and describes all the different Winchester Rifles, Shotguns and 
Ammunition, and contains much valuable information. Send at once to the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. 
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looms, In all the shades. 


These remnants are from the richest 
product of domestic and foreign 





To quickly, introduce into every home our Electric Balm 
Complexion, Toilet & Bath Soap, we offer 2,800 extra large 
enuine silk remnants absolutely free to every One answer. 
ng this advertisement & promptly accept be proposison sent 
paral nackage of Soap & write at once tothe 























paid. Instead of spending thousands advertising in 
magazines, we advertise by sending the goods dl- 
rect for you to try nowing you will appreciate 
the present & show them. If you want 2,800 extr: 
large remnants from these marvelously beautifi 


$500.00 for a single article. This is no catch penny scheme but 
& straight offer to advertise an honest business, It is a rare 
opportunity & will not appear again. If you wish to take 

vantage of it write at once for a package of Soap which 
cleanses & beautifies the skin, feeds the tissues giving 














the most sallow complexion a clear youthful appearance, | silks free write at once for a package of 50am. 























to pay taxes on 
manials, also fu 





Ti HAWKEYE STUMP PULLER... 
Makes a Sweep of Two Acres at a Sitting. 


A man, 4 boy and a hors@ 








flachine, 2-horse 
clearing timber la 



















Pulls ier tary grup in us minutes. 
s either standin 
~~ Timber _or Stumps. 










No heavy chains or rods to handle. You cannot longer afford 
Illustrated catalogue FREE, giving prices, terms and 4 
bur I. X. L. Grubber, Iron Giant Grub and Stump BN By 
bpliances for oA 


B78 Appress MILNE BROS. FOR 
hh ST. MONMOUTH.ILL.  SHETLAND PONY CaraLocue. 
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Fruit Trees at Wholesale Prices, 


Cut out and use the below list, 


with number of trees wanted fin- 
serted against each variety. Ad- 
dress all orders to 


T. B. PARKER, 
HILLSBORO, N. 0. 





—NEW AND RARE APPLES— 
.. Pride of North Carolina 


.... Yellow Transparent 


_,.Lute’s Great Keeper 


_... Esther. | .... Angels Favorite 














OTRIO SOAP WORKS, N. Y. City, 27 Third Ave. 
CONDITION, With your ap) liens 
Think of it each & every one can Ket 2,800 extra large tion you must pin this num bered | 

remnants from the Lordy ben most expensive silks, selling COUPON coupen to your name & ecare 88 & 
high as $2.50a yard, the richest variety of brilliant colors & NUMBER sendittousat onced you wi roe 4 | 
exquisite patterns ever offered free, every piece largé enough aeat free a package of the ce th ratec 
to be cut or worked into solid blocks of 6 to 9 inches square JdUS ) Electric Balm Toilet & Bath Soap 
on stand covers, art squares, sofa pillows, tidies, curtains, . which beautifies the complexion, 
scarfs. portieres, crazy quiltsor slumbering robes, producing Jcures pimples, blotches, freckles 4 
the royal & magnificent effect so much admired & sought | all facial eruptionsexactly as described above, sen’ 
after by art stores, fairs & others, some selling high as | same day this coupon is received, all charges pre- 





..Shannon | ....Arkansas Black 


...Coffey’s Seedling 

... Albemarle Pippin 

...Mammoth Black Twig 

...Paragon | ....Gragg 
....Rebsl | ....Johns’ F. Winter 

...Catawba’s Favor 


—SELECT APPLES— 


...May | ....Red June 

... Summer Rose 

...Harly Harvest | ....Astrachan 
.. Yellow June | ....Harly Ripe 


. Summer Queen 


..Summer P’rm’n 


_..Maryland | .... Maiden Blush 
... Horse | ....Red Cheese 


..Sine Qua Non | ....Buckingham 


... Baltimore Red | ....Bonum 
...Merit | ....Gloria Mundi 
...Golden Russett 

..Harper’s Seedling | ....Sherrill 


...Hdwards 

... Stevenson’s Winter 
..Blackburn | .... Wine Sap 
.. Vandever 


... Keener Seedling 

... Hall Seedling 
...Limbertwig, Red 

... Limbertwig, Royal 

... Mississippi 

... Virginia Beauty 
...Gully | ....Ben Davis 
a Stone 
...Nasemon 


.... Yates 
Beauty 
..Golden Winter 


|. Yadkin Beauty 


.. Nickajack 
.. North Carolina Keeper 


_. .Red Beitigheimer 
..Delaware Red Winter. 


—ORAB APPLES— 
.. Red Siberian | .... Transcendent 
—NEW AND RARE PEACHES— 


.... Sneed | ....Triumph 
.... Admiral Dewey 
....Greensboro | ....Huitt 


x .Matthews Beauty 

... Elberta | ....Everbearing 

...Emma | .... Belle of Georgia 

...Carman | ....Bokara, No.,3 

...Anne’s Perfection 
..Gordon 

—SELEOT PEACHES— 

.-Amsden | .... Alexander 


.... Beatrice | ....Harly Louise : 


...Harly Bivers 

...Flaters St. John 

... George IV | .... Foster 

...Red Rareripe 

...Crawford’s Early 
..Crawford’s Late 


_...Chinese Cling | ....O. M. Free 
...O. M. Cling | ....Gen. Green 
.. Wonderful | .... Indian 


_.. Health Cling 
... Stump of the World 
... Steady | ....Picquit'’s Late 
...Haton’s Golden 
. .Scott’s October 
—PEARS— 
... Wilder Early 
...Harl> 4arvest 
...Clapp’s Favorite 
... Lincoln Coreless 
...Japan Golden Russet 
... Koonce | ....8eckel 
...LeConte | ....Garber 
... Kieffer | .... Duchess 
.. Vermont | .... Beauty 
—OHERRIES— 
...May Duke 
...Harly Richmond 
... Dyehouse 
...Governor Wood 
...Reine Hartense | ....Windsor 
...Centennial | .... Yellow Spanish 
...Montmorenci 
... Black Tartarian 
.. Black Eagle | ....Ostheime 
—MULBERRIES— 
.. Downing Everbearing 
... Black English 
.. White English 
—APRICOTS— 
...Moorpark | .... Russian 
.. Royal 
—GOOSEBERBIES— 
... Downing | ....Houghton 
.. Pearl 
—STRAWBERRIES— 
... Excelsior g ... Sharpless 
...Michall’s Early 
...Grady’s Late | ....Shuckless 
... Lady Thompson 
... Brandywine | ....Clyde 
.. Bismarck 
—SHADE TREES— 
.., Silver Maple 
..Carolina Poplar 
—EVERGREENS— 
... Norway Spruce 
...Col. Blue Spruce 
... Arbor Vitre Am’n 
... Arbor Vitre Pyr’d’l 
..Magnolia Gran. 
—ROSES— 
...Crimson Rambler 
...Marechal Neil 
...The Bride 
...Souv. de Malmais’n 
...Marie Guillot 
...Perie de Jardin 
... La France 
... American Beauty 
... President Carnot 
... Gen. Jacqueminot 
..Madam Masson 
—PLUMS— 
.. Wild Goose | .... Abundanoe] 


...Kelser’s Japan 
...German Prune | ....Burbank 
..Green Gage | ....Damson 


_, Satsuma | .... Washington 
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Live Stock and Dairy. 


BEEF PRODUCIION IN THE SOUTH. 





I. 
The First of a Series of Articles by Dr. Tait 
Butler, Siate Veterinarian. 
Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

There vre three essentials to profit- 
able beef production; suitable feed- 
ers—men, suitable cattle and suit- 
able foods. It is the purpose of this 
article to briefly discuss each of 
these three essentials in the hope of 
stimulating or helping some one fo 
more intelligent and active efforts in 
this important part of agriculture. 

THE FIRST TASK BEFORE US. 

Unfortunately, good cattle and 
skillfui feeders are extremely scare 
in this part of the South, and before 
we may hope to attain the highest 
success in beef production the cattle 
must be bred and the feeders edu- 
cated. 

The breeding and feading of live 
stook requires discriminating judg- 
ment, close observation and a keen 
intelligence to grasp the intricate 
problems involved. The successful 
stock breeders of acountry constitute 
one of the mest intelligent classes of 
its population, and the business muy, 
therefore, justly claim and com- 
mand the attention of the very high 
est minds among the rising genera 
tion of farmers. Itis the boys that 
will have to be educated. ‘‘Ié is 
hard to teach an old dog new tricks”’ 
and therefore, little need be expected 
from a generation of farmers schooled 
in other lines. 


STOCK RAISING ESSENTIAL TO PROFIT- 
ABLE AGRICULTURE. 


That no system of agriculture can 
ever be permanently successful 
which does not include a large share 
of animal husbandry is too well estab- 
lished to demand further discussion. 
In fact, so far as North Carolina is 
concerned, live stock husbandry is 
no longer merely desirable, but an 
absolute necessity. 
$2,900,000 Loss TO NORTH CAROLINA. 

The cotton seed meal annually 
used in commercial fertilizers by 
this State is worth more than $2,- 
000,000 as cattle feed. If used as 
such this amount would be saved 
and still 80 per cent. of its fertilizer 
value retained on the farms. 

In thege days of forced economy in 
all lines of production, we cannot 
continue with impunity to waste 
$2,000,000 annually in one single 
item of our agricultural system. We 
must learn the lessons of the times 
We must catch the spirit of the age. 
We must educate along live stock 
lines. Asacertain writer has said 
the Agricultural College no longer 
needs help from the State ; it is the 
State that needs help from the Agri- 
cultural College. 

EDUCATION 

An appropriation of $5,000 to $10,- 
000 a year for the next ten years 
should be made for properly equip. 
ping our Agricultural College with 
this stock and other facilities for 
teaching animal husbandry, not be- 
cause the COllege needs it, but be 
cause the rising generation on the 
farms needs the education. Live 
stock is as essential to the teach- 
ing of animal husbandry as a forge 
to the learning of blacksmithing. To 
actually see and feed typical animals 
of the different breeds is the only 
possible way to learn the live stock 
business. The foundation of allsuc 
cess in breeding and feeding is a cor- 
rect knowledge of wnat constitutes 
a first-class animal. No man can 
have such knowledge until he has 
seen and studied such animals. 

Will the State provide the facili 
ties for this education? Will the 
young menof the farms recognize 
and appreciate the necessity for 
such education? When these ques 
tions are answered in the affirmative 
then will the first essential to suc- 
cessful live stock husbandry have 
been acquired. 

The second essential to the profi’ 
able production of beef is 

FIRST-CLASS CATTLE. 

A consideration of this question 
always brings up the question of the 
relative merits of the so-called gen. 
eral purpose breeds and the special 
beef and dairy breeds. Isisa ‘‘ghort”’ 
that has refused to down at the bid. 
ding of any and all sorts of mes, 
hence a brief discussion may serve a 
good purpose here. 

We are freqnently asked, is there 
not some general purpose breed, or 
to use the more modern term ‘‘dual 
purpose’ breed? That there is a 
class of cattle that will produce an 
average quantity of milk of average 
richness and also make profitable 
beef, we do not think any well-in- 
formed man will deny; nor will he 

deny that there is a class of cattle 
that make average beef and also 


’ 


yield profitable returns in the dairy. 
But an average is not what we should 
aim at. The successful man is the 
one who beats the average, and to do 
so he must not be handicapped with 
an average cow or steer. It is ad- 
mitted that the ‘‘dual purpose’’ cow 
is not the dest either for dairy or 
beef purposes. It then resolves it- 
self into the question, do we want 
an animal of the highest merit in 
beef or dairy production or one of 
average merit in both? 

SPECIAL PURPOSE BREEDS NEEDED. 

The highest merit in beef produc- 
tion is attained in the beef-bred steer 
and the highest meritin dairy pro- 
duction is attained by the dairy bred 
cow. If beef then is our principal 
interest, then one of the beef breeds 
should be selected as the best is none 
too good. Another great advantage 
of the special purpose animal is the 
greater uniformity of type and ex- 
cellence. There is always a much 
smaller percentage of culls or infe- 
rior animals. This is but a natural 
result of breeding for a special pur- 
pose, but its importance in influence- 
ing the results of our labors can 
scarcely be over estimated. 

DIFFERENCES IN TYPE. 

The beof animalis bred to retain 
the products of the food elements in 
his body as flesh and fat, while the 
dairy animalis bred to throw them 
off from the body in the form of 
milk, only retaining enough for the 
bare needs of the animal economy. 
These functions are so essentially 
different, if not antagonistio, that 
necessarily the types are entirely 
distinct. The divergence in form 
becomes apparent at a glance at 
typical specimens of the two classes 
of animals. The beef type calls for 
a massive head anda short, thick 
neck, while the dairy form shows a 
delicate clean cut head and slender 
neck. The former presents shoulders 
and withers that are broad, and flat, 
while the latter has thin shoulders 
and is sharp at the withers. The 
lower line of the beef type is straight 
with the flanks very full and thick, 
while in the dairy cow the straight 
lower line is absent and the flank is 
especially thin and ‘‘out up’’ to a 
marked degree. The same contrast 
is noticeable in the hips and loins. 
In the one is the thickly fleshed loin 
and broad smooth hips, while in the 
other the same parts are lean and 
angulrr. The degree of difference in 
the opposing types is still further ac- 
centuated in the thighs. Those of 
the beef animal are thick from side 
to side, and so well fleshed that the 
posterior line is straight or only 
slightly curved from root of tail to 
hock. Inthe dairy cow the thighs 
are thin to give place for a large 
udder and the absence of any sur- 
plus flesh gives a decidedly concave 
posterior line. 

Let us now look a little deeper into 
this matter and see if the investiga- 
tors have shown whercin and why 
the beef bred steer is superior 

FOR BEEF PRODUCTION. 
The first point that would natur- 
ally suggest itself would be that he 


would make more pounds of gain on 
a given amount of food. 


To the surprise of many, this is 
probably not so to a marked degree. 
When Sanborn announced the result 
of an experiment in which the Ozark 
sorub made us many pounds of gain 
on a given amount of food as the 
well-bred beef steer, many were in. 
credulous, but subsequent experi- 
ments at the Michigan, Iowa, On- 
tario, Kansas and Missouri Experi- 
ment Stations have confirmed the 
statement that the sorub, or dairy- 
brei steer, will make a pound of gain 
on a8 little food, or as cheaply, as 
the beef bred steer. The average 
for the three beef breeds, Hereford, 
Shorthorn and Angus, in all the ex 
periments referred to above was 724 
pounds of food for 100 pounds of 
gain: while the average for the Hol. 
steins, Jerseys and others was 722 
pounds of food for 100 pounds of 
gain. It is true that these experi- 
ments are not complete nor conclu- 
sive. They have not taken the ani- 
mals from birth, which is a very 
great defect. Moreover, the faot 
that the beef breeds atan average 
age of 995 days weighed an average 
of 1,506 pounds; while the non- beef 
breeds at an average of 1,008 days 
only weighed 1,359 pounds at least 
suggests more rapid growth and pos- 
sibly at some period of life a more 
economical use of food. That the 
natives, Jerseys and Holsteins were 
well fed and cared for is shown by 
the fact that their average weight 
was 1,359 pounds at about three 
years old, and this weight also sug- 
gests the probability that they rather 








Te Make Cows Pay, use Sharples Cream Se 
tors. Book “Business Dairying” & Cat. sh tree 
W. Chester, Pa. 
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more nearly approached type than is 
customary in those breeds. f 

It, therefore, appears probable 
that the conclusions reached from 
these experiments, namely, that the 
scrub or dairy-bred animal will make 
a pound of gain in weight on as little 
food as the beef-breed steer may be 
somewhat faulty, but it is quite cer- 
tain that the beef breeds have no 
such marked superiority in this re- 
spect as many have believed. 


—————_—<§ 2 


THE CREAMERY ORGANIZED. 


We learn with pleasure of the or- 
ganization of a creamery at Moores- 
ville. A good example for other 
communities has been set. The En- 
terprise says: 

A large number of interested par- 
ties were addressed yesterday after- 
noon at Pythian Hall by Mr. C. G. 
Voight, of Harrisonburg, Va,, in re. 
gard to the establishment of a cream- 
ery at this place. The meeting was 
an enthusiastic one and the talk will 
probably result in good for the pro. 
moters of this particular industry. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Voigt’s 
address the meeting went into a busi 
ness session and effected an organi- 
zation. The name of the plant will 
be known as the Mooresville Cream- 
ery Company. Directors were elected 
as follows: S. A. Lowrance, J. A. 
Stewart, W. M. Neel, J. L. Ballard, 
C. G. Voigt, R. M. Harris and §. B. 
Hart. The directors then met and 
elected the following officers: S. A. 
Lowrance, President ; J. A. Stewart, 
Vice-President ; R. M. Harris, Secre- 
tary; W. M. Neel, Treasurer; C. G. 
Voigt, Assistant Secretary and Man. 
ager. 

The board is now considering the 
location and transacting other busi- 
ness to push the enterprise into 
working order as quick as possible 


Farm Miscellany. 


THE SOUTHERN HAY CROP. 











Col. J. B. Killebrew, the well- 
known authority upon Southern 
agriculture, finds that probably. the 
most encouraging feature in South- 
ern agriculture is in the rapid in 
crease in the production of hay and 
forage crops. “Up to 1860,’’ he 
writes in the Twentieth Anniversary 
Number of the Manufacturers’ Rec 
ord of Baltimore, ‘‘nearly all the hay 
used in the South was shipped from 
the Northern States. The small 
amount produced led to the belief 
that Southern soils or the Southern 
climate, or both, were unfitted for 
the growing of the hay grasses 
Even up to 1880 the tonnage of 
Southern-grown hay was exceedingly 
small. The census figures of that 
date show a production of only 1,- 
412,964 tons, grown on 1,716,805 
acres, whichis only .82 of a ton to 
the acre. By 1890 this useful crop 
had increased threefold in the South- 
ern States, and the yield had in- 
creased 35 per cent. The year 1900 
showed a production of 3,730,053 
tons, grown on 2,648 046 aeres, show- 
ing a yield of 148 tons tothe acre 
and an inorease in yield of 80 per 
cent. Itis worthy of note that the 
average yield for the whole United 
States during that year was only 1.28, 
showing thatin yield the Southern 
States outstripped the Northen 
States.’’ 
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GROWING RAPE. 


At the meeting of the Wisconsin 
Agricultural Experimental Associa- 
tion recently held in Madison a num. 
ber ot reports were given regarding 
experiments in rape growing the 
past season 

As indicating the natures of these 
reports we give the following: Va 
riety Essex. The soil in which it 
was sown was a heavy clay; plowed 
inthe spring and sowed broadcast 
immediately after oats were sown, 
about five pounds to the acre. 

The fislad was then harrowed and 
crushed, leaving the groundin fine 
tilth. The little plants began to 
make their appearance June 20 and 
from that time on made good prog- 
reas, but did not seem to interfere 
with the oats. The weather during 
the greater part of the growing sea- 
son was exceedingly dry and the en 
tire crop suffered. The oats were 





$100 Reward $100, 


The readers of this leas 
learn that there is at least one dreaded aged to 
that science has been able to cure in all its 

s, and that is Catarrh. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is the only positive cure known to the med- 
i fraternity. Catarrh being a constitutional 
disease, requires a constitutional treatment. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, actin 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces o 
the system, thereby destroying the foundation 
of the disease, and giving the patient strength 
by buildin up the constitution and assisting 
nature in doing its work. The proprietors have 
so much faith in its curative powers, that the: 
offer One Hundred Do} a that it 


‘ails to cure. Send for I 1 ; . 
‘&00., Twlede,0. 


aper will be 





cut the last week in July. In out- 
ting them the machine was tilted so 
as to leave the stubble and rape 
plants about six inches in height. In 
a short time after the oats were re- 
moved the rape came on very rapidly 
and in about three weeks it was fit 
for feeding purposes. The ground 
being at that time pretty well cov- 
ered with forage we turned our cows 
onto it for about two hours each 
morning after milking. The rest of 
the day they had the run of a good 
grass pasture. The milk from these 
ten Cows was sent to the creamery. 
We could not detect any taint in the 
milk or did the man at the station. 

Later in the season on another 
piece of ground I sowed some rape 
twelve days after sowing the oats 
and harrowed it, but this piece did 
not get a good start and did not 
thrive liko that first first sown, but 
I think it was due to the fact that 
the season was exceedingly dry dur- 
ing the time it should have been 
growing. 


Plow your manure under as soon 
as spread. In an Agricultural Dea- 
partment experiment with fodder 
beets followed by wheat grown on 
plats on whichin one instance ma- 
nure was plowed under as soon as 
applied, while in the other it was 
spread over the surface of the ground 
and allowed to lie for two months 
during the winter before being 
plowed under, showed conclusively 
that the former method is a saver of 
plant food.—G@. E Mitchell. 





If a farmer becomes vexed at his 
chickens and chunks them from his 
grainfield with a corn cob or carries 
them down street by the feet with 
their heads down, he is guilty of a 
misdemeanor and may be fined or 
imprisoned; but some outlandish 
dude or other person too lazy to 
work for an honest living—if the 
farmer is so far behind the times as 
to allow it—may prowl over his 
farm, kill half his birds and wound 
the other half todiein agony, but 
boast of his wonderful skill and pos- 
sibly persuade himself and a few 
other fools that hea gentleman of 
culture.—Ploughboy. 





VALUABLE FARM BOOKS. 


Principles of Agriculture. By Prof. 
L. H. Bailey, of Cornell University. 
Handsomely illustrated. 300 pages. 
Price, $1.25. 

We really do not believe that the 
average North Carolina farmer can 
anywhere invest $1.25 to better ad- 
vantage than by sending that 
amount to us for a copy of Prof. L. 
H. Bailey’s ‘‘Principles of Agrioul- 
ture.’’ This is a work which tells 
the ‘‘whys and wherefores’’—the 
principles—of the ‘‘business’’ of 
farming. Itis written by a man of 
great ability who knows his subject 
by long years of actual experience 
and scientific study. The farmer 
who secures a copy of this work 
and studies it during his spare 
moments this summer will not only 
find much pleasure thereby, but will 
find greater interest in his work, a 
broader view of his profession and 
the probability of making many 
more dollars as a result of his study. 


market, but not for many years, we 


firmly believe, has one been issued 
which the: average reader of this 
paper 80 badly needs. The work is 
handsomely bound, well illustrated, 
clearly printed and contains 300 
pages. Send us $1.25and geta copy. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 

A SPECIAL PRICE. 


We have now decided to senda 
copy of this valuable work and a 
year’s subscription to The Progress- 
ive Farmer to any address for only 
$2. This offer is made ata sacrifice 
in the hope of placing the work in 
the hands of more of the thousands 
who need it. 
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, o Smoke House. Smoke meat with 

ERAUSERS” LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 
ade from hick d. Gi i 

Seeceen B Bickory woo Ai parteg meg flavor. 


’ Send f ir- 
cular. E. Krauser & Bro., Milton, Pa. 


| Can Sell Your Farm 


or other real estate for cash, no matter where located 
Send description and selling price and learn my wonder.- 
fully successful plan. W. M. QSTRANDER, 
North American Building, P’ Pa. 


KILL THE HAWKS 
and WILD TURKEYS. 


Why Have Hawks 


about your premises? Others do not. 


The Draughon Hawk Cailer 
calls them to you. Take the caller and your 
gun and getridof the pests. Save your chick- 
ens and birds and please your wife. 

A ‘turkey Hunt 

igs made excitable and profitable by the use of 


the 

Draughon Turkey Caller. 
Moat pettect imitator of a wild turkey ever pro- 
duced, and never fails to draw them to you. 
These callers are furnish: d by mail postpaid at 
76 cents each, or $6 per dozen, by the patentee, 


H. H. DRAUGHON, Mingo, N. C. 




















Address, F. J. CHE: 
= Bold bv Druggists, TSOP 4% oe ‘ 
Hall’s Family Pills are thi beet y VAS), 
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lst Premium awarded at N. C. State Fair, 1901 
te each ofabove callers. — 


There are many books upon the| Ar 8a 


The man who has had experience 
in running a wagon knows that it 
is the wheels that determine the 
life of the wagon itself. Our 


ELECTRIC vis: 


WHEELS 
have given a new lease of life to thousands of old 
wagons. they can be had in any desired height,and 
any width of tire up to 8inches. With a set of these 
wheels you can ina few 
or a low down wago' 






r as it 
lasts almost forever. Ourcatalog describing the uses 
of these wheels an ‘onssent free. Write fo 


d wa; 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 


for it. 
OX 93 QUINCY, ILLINOIS, 














\**Rich Soil’’| 
can be had po B oye a cheaply and 


THE SPANGLER 
FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTOR 


than with any means known. It distributes all 









kinds of fertilizer into the open furrow after the 
groundis prepared for Potatoes, Cotton, Tobacco, 
‘ Corn, 3, Peas, etc. It saves fertilizer 








by putting it on the right ee 
e 





Sows 150 t02800 ibs per acre. 
also make the 2 
SPANGLER CORN PLANTES @ 
with and without Fertil- & 
izer attachment. The best & 
and most Perfect Corn Planting 
# Machine ever put tuto a field. § 
Send tor catalog and circulars, J 
THE SPANGLER MFG, CO., 
509 Queen St., York, Pag 





It is a fact that Salzer’s vegetable and 
seeds are found in more gardens 
and on more farms than any other 
in America. There is reason for thig, 
We own and operate over 5000 acres for 
A the production of our choice seeds. In 
order Ge por os to try them 
we make the follow: unprec- 
edented offer: ne 


For 16 Cents Postpaid 
20 kinds of rarest luscious radishes, 3 
12 magnificent earliest melons, 
16 sorts glorious tomatoes, 
25 peerless lettuce varieties, 
12 splendid beet sorts, 
65 gorgeously beautiful flower seeds, “Ge 


150 Kinds for 6c. } 


Oat and Bromus and Speltz, onion 
seed at 60c.a pound, etec., all only 
for 16e.in stamps. Write to-day. 


—~— 
JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., 














Seeds make 
good crops, good 
crops make more cus- 
tomers—so each year the 
crops and customers have 
grown greater. That’s the 
secret of the Ferry fame. 
More Ferry’s Seeds sold 


and sown than any other 
ma kind. Sold by all dealers. 
1902 Seed Annual FREE. 
@ D. M. Ferry & Co. 
Detroit, 








Douste Daity SERVICE 


Between New York, Tampa, Atlanta 
New Orleans and Points 
South and West. 


Tn Effect May 26th, 1901, 


SOUTHWARB. 
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are made rich- 
er and more 
productive and 
rich soils retain 
their crop-pro- 
ducing powers, 
by the use of 
fertilizers with 
a liberal percentage of 


Potash. 


Write for our books—sent Sree— 
which give all details. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York City, 
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EXCUSE US, BUT 


don’t you find The PAGE a splendid farm fence? 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 





4 200-Ege Incubator 
for $ 12-80 

ect in construction and 
. Hatches every fert:\> 
ege. Write for catalogue to-day 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy. 11). 
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ZZ COMBINATION 








a Z > 
. CHARLOTTE,N.C. 


Tarboro, N. C., Sept., 18, 1901. 
The Cole Manufacturing Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Gents:—After using Cole’s Combinatien 
Planter, I must say it is perfectly satisfac- 
tory. Itislight,d rableand easy o handle, 
I planted cotton, corn and peas. It is an up- 
are poe and no farmer would make 
a mistake in getting this p'anter. 
Yours truly, 
L. D. GAY, 





THE COLE MFG.CO 

















Corn Planting 


must be well and carefully done, as the fu- 

ture crop depenus uponit. For all purposes, 
\ inany soil, on all kinds of 
ground nothing equals the 


=p SPANGLER 
& CORN PLANTER. 


It saves time, labor, money and insures the crop. You 
xnow when it is working; you can see the corn on its 
way to the ground. Made with or without fertilizer 
attachment, New device for sowing peas, bexus, exsi- 
, axe, eorn, ete. Wealsomakethe fanious Spangler how. 
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© Bown Grain and Fertiitzer Drill, Wr.te for catalig avd c ‘ 
SPANGLER GIARUFACTYRING €9., S09Q ern St., York, 2a, 4 
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Crow Grasses and Raise Catle 
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Examine agricultural statistics fand” see {ths 
high rank North Carolina takes in yield ‘pe? 
acre of grasses and forage’ crops. Com 
pare her advantages for stock-raising }with 
those of other States. Profit by: these ‘facta 
Grow grasses; raise stock. And whether yor 
have few animals or many, you cannot affor¢ 
not to read 


Grasses and ForagesPlants of tho ‘South 


RY 3. 6. KILLESREW, 


of the University of Tennessee. 


It is a complete manual of tbe ou! 
ture of grasses and forage plants of 
the South. It contains about .14¢ 
pages, and is written in a style to be 
understood by everyone. 


The book discusses the character 
istics of the nrinvipai prasses, the 
maintenance of pastures and mead 
ows, leguminows forage plants, wild 
pastures, etc. It is fully illustrated 
with origi! snalytical engravings 
by Soribner, cur greatest grass ex 
pert, and embsllished with a large 
number of half tone outs of field 
operations. 


Killebrew’s former work on grasses 
is now entirely out of print and 
brings $8 a copy. This new book con- 
tains all the information in the for 
mer work, re-writien, and embodies 
the results of twenty years’ additionai 
experience of the writer and all the 
information abtained by the experi- 
ment stations and the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


LOOK AT PRICES: 


We have 30 copies this valo 
able work on hand, and, unti: 
further notice, will send one 
copy of ‘‘Killebrew’s Grasse? 
and Forage Crops’’ to any ad 
dress for only 25 cents. 

Or one copy Free as a pre 
| mium for $1 in new subscrip 
tions to The Progressive Far 
mer. 

Or one copy with The Pro 
gressive Farmer one year t¢ 
any address for only $1.15. 

Address all orders to 


The Progressive Farmer, 
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